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RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
Below we present a fine engraving of the railroad bridge over 
the Susquehanna, near Harrisburg, Pa., with the fine scenery 
which surrounds the locality. This immediate vicinity affords 
some delightfully-attractive points to the artist, and the entire 
aspect of the neighborhood is wild and picturesque in its charac- 
ter. The bridge, which is a most notable and beautiful structure, 
spans the river about six miles above Harrisburg. This section 
of the Susquehanna is said to rival the Hudson in its scenic 
beauty. The Susquehanna here loses its way through a range 
of abrupt mountains, which constitute the western termination 
of the great anthracite coal region found in Schuylkill county. 


The scenery about this spot has all the. softness of a splendid 
agricultural valley, teeming with spirited little villages, and im- 
posing farm-houses, agreeably contrasting with the soft green 
aspect of bold and lofty mountain ranges, through which the river 
tamely and serenely winds its peaceful way, like a silver thread. 
It is astonishing what levellers of romance railroads are. These 
quiet and beautiful sections of country, where one was wont to 
give his horse the reins, and, while the animal walked leisurely 
forward, would find time to analyze the beauties of the scenery, 
to scan the mountain and the valley, the river and the wood, are 
now so swiftly passed by in the cars, as to present a sort of pano- 
rama upon canvass, hurried before the eyes of an audience by the 


= 


boy behind the scene, who turns the crank for twenty-five cents a 
night! Ah! give us the good old days of travelling by horse — 
power. Steam and romance are sadly at variance; and the idea 
that they can ever assimilate is as apocryphal as that the lion and 
the lamb will lie down together. But, be this as it may, we give 
our readers a fine and accurate picture of this bit of American 
scenery, and know they will be pleased with it. One has not to 
go abroad to delight the eye with some of the finest scenery in 
the world ; our own favored land is blessed as freely in beautiful 
aspects of nature as in her liberal bounty and fertility, and on a 
scale of grandeur and sublimity which are acknowledged by trav- 
ellers to be unequalled in any other part of the world. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


HILDEBRAND: 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTiNvED.] 


CHAPTER XIII.—[continvzp.] 


The captives were placed upon the backs of two of the stoutest 
of the horses, behind two strong fellows, and as soon as they were 
properly secured, the party, numbering twenty in all, set off. 
At the distance of half a mile they came up to another party of 
soldiers, numbering over fifty. ‘They belonged to the same gang, 
and were ordered by the leader to fall into the rear. They cast 
earnest glances upon Hildebrand, as he passed them, but their 
looks were more of wonder than of triumph. 

It was nearly dusk when the party entered the suburbs of the 
city, and when they stopped, it was before a large stone building 
which was enclosed by a thick, high wall. All about the edifice 
grew great chestnut trees, so that its walls were nearly hidden 
from the street that ran nearest to it. 

“ Here we will stop,” said the lieutenant, as he dismounted and 
came up to where the prisoners were. 

“ The tribunal!” fell from de Mora’s lips, as he slid to the 
ground. 

“ Am I to stop here ?”’ asked Hildebrand. 

“ Yes.” 

At that moment a large door ef the building opened, and half 
a dozen black-robed men came forth. De Mora and Hildebrand 
knew them well. Every one in Palermo knew those men, and 
not a heart so stout but that it would tremble before them. 

“ Here are your prisoners,” said the officer, as the agents came 
up. 

“ Ah, my young friend, back once more, are you?” uttered one 
of the dark robes, as he took Francis by the arm. 

Just then the Carmelite, Benedic, came waddling from the build- 
ing. His little eyes sparkled with satisfaction as he saw the pris- 
oners, and with a low chuckle he turned towards the officer. De 
Mora and Hildebrand both heard enough of his conversation to 
know that they owed their capture to him, and that the cardinal 
did not yet know that such a plan was on foot. 

“ Keep them safely, now,” said Benedic, as he turned to one of 
the agents. ‘‘ The cardinal shall know of their arrival.” 

Without more ado the prisoners were led into the building. 
They were both conducted to the same dungeon—a deep, damp 
vault below the surface of the ground—and there they were loaded 
with irons, and chained to heavy bolts in the stone floor. When 
the door was shut upon them they were left in utter, dull dark- 
ness, amid noisome vapors, and the dampness of the rocks sent a 
cold chill to every part of their frames. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GRAND MASTER. THE FRANCISCAN AGAIN. 


On the morning succeeding the capture of Hildebrand and de 
Mora, the Carmelite monk was closeted with the cardinal. 

“ Both safe, you say ?” cried Ludovico, while his eyes sparkled 
with delight. 

“Yes, my lord, both.” 

“ But how came it, Benedic? How, in our lady's name, did 
you manage to entrap the buccaneer ?” 

“ Ah, that was a plan which I opened to Sopho and Paroli, 
and they helped me out with it.” 

“ But how was it done ?” 

“Why, my lord, I learned where Hildebrand was in the habit 
of going with his vessel, and there I set thetrapforhim. I stated 
my plans to the general, and he detached a company of soldiers 
to lie in wait upon the coast. We hired a quicked witted fellow 
—one Gambo by name, who lives by his wits—and he promised 
to get on board the buccaneer, and to contrive some means for 
getting the vessel on shore. This he did, and the soldiers did the 
rest.”’ 

“ And what has become of the rest of the crew ?” 

“I don’t know, my lord The soldiers didn’t get sight of them 
when they first landed, and so they contrived to get off into the 
country among the mountains. Hildebrand and de Mora were 
found alone the next day.” 

“Do you know which way they were going?” 

“ The officer told me they were coming towards the city.” 

“ Towards Palermo ?” 

“They must have been bold, then ” 

“ Nevertheless, my lord, they are safe now.” 

* Ay, good Benedic, so they are; and you shrll receive your 
reward. I know the laws do not suppose that a sworn mendicant 
can use money, but there may be some little comforts you would 
likg. At all events, you shail have the money.” 

“Thank you, my lord.” 

“Now go, Benedic, and tell the judge that I shall be at the 
tribunal before noon. Stop not now for money. You know my 
treasury is not yet open. Wait until—but never mind. Go.” 

If the cardinal had finished the sentence he began, he would 
have told the Carmelite to wait until he had gained possession of 
the property of Donna Angela Fontani; but he took a second 
thought and kept the words back. 


“ Now, my dear Hildebrand,” exclaimed Ladovico, as soon as 
he was alone, “I will cancel my debt to thee right quickly, and 
I'll seal thy lips, too, against the telling of: our business connec- 
tions. Ha, ha, they who think to outwit me must he keen indeed. 
With Hildebrand and de Mora out of my way, then the other step 
is easy; and that, too, must be quickly consummated, The duke 
tells me his niece takes the matter quite gilaly. I am glad of 
that.” 

For some minutes after he had done speaking, the cardinal con- 
tinued to pace up and down the room: Then he rang for his 
page, and gave orders that any who were waiting to see him 
might be admitted. There proved to be some half dozen people 
waiting for an interview, and it was over an hour before Ludovico 
was again at liberty. At the end of that time he arrayed himself 
in his robes, and with the usual number of attendants he set out 
for the office of the tribunal. 

The street was cleared as the powerful cardinal walked along, 
and the people uncovered their heads and bowed low before him. 
On all hands he received the most proper outward marks of hom- 
age, but he knew full well that none of that homage came from 
the hearts of the people. He could see the marked compression 
of the lips, and the quick burnipg of the eye, when some one near 
him bowed, all telling that he was feared and hated, instead of be- 
ing beloved and honored. But he was obeyed, and he was satis- 
fied. He ruled in Palermo, and his ambition was gratified. 

At length he reached the office of the tribunal. In the first hall 
he bade his attendants wait for him, and then moving on to the 
extremity of the place, he drew aside a heavy black arras, and 
knocked at the door which was hidden behind it. Presently the 
door was opened, and the Cardinal of Palermo was in the pres- 
ence of the grand master of the tribunal. The master was robed 
in black, the cap upon his head was black, and the very cast of 
his features looked black, too. He bent his head, in token of sub- 
jection to the cardinal, and moved a seat for his august visitor. 

“You have two prisoners?” commenced the cardinal, as he 


sat down. 
“ Yes,” returned the master. 


“ Are they safe now ?” 

*« Yes ; as safe as though lodged in the very centre of the earth.” 

“ That is well.” 

“I do not think, my lord, that even the thought of escape ever 
entered a man’s head who was confined where they are,’ 

“So much the better. Who has seen the prisoners since they 
came here ?” 

“ None but those I can trust.” 

“ That, too, is well; but, my good master, I would have you 
more than usually careful of those two men. If you send them 
food or drink, let one man carry it, and be sure that he is a man 
who will enter into no conversation with them, and who, above 
all things else, will not report what he hears.” 

“T have such men, my lord, and they shall be employed.” 

The cardina’ wyed with the trimming of his purple mantle for 
a while, without speaking, and, at length, the master asked : 

“ Will you be present at the trial ?” 

“No,” returned Ludovico. 

“ Then who shall make the accusation ?” 

“I will send it in writing. I shall send it by Benedic, the 
Carmelite; and I wish you to have the business transacted as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ And now, when would you like for the trial to take place ?” 

The cardinal considered a few moments, and then he answered : 

“It may come off to-night. Benedic shall be here soon after 
dark, with the papers. The case will be a plain one, and you 
may use the torture as you see fit; only remember that the case 
must be made out.” 

“T already understand that,” returned the master. “There 
are none come here who go back to the world again, to tell our 
doings.” 

ad Fas are right there,” said Ludovico. ‘ By my faith, I would 
not have our secrets known. There are prying eyes enough in 
Palermo now to look through these very walls, with a little assis- 
tance, but that assistance they must not have. I rule the people 
now, but I think they love me not too well.” 

“‘ Never fear, my lord,” confidently returned the master. “This 
business shall be silent to the world.” 

“TI would have it so,” resumed the cardinal, “and especially in 
this case. There are particular reasons why I would have this 
most secretly conducted and most quickly disposed of.” 

“Tt shall be done as you wish.” 

Some time longer the cardinal remained there in conversation ; 
and when the dial upon the coping of the window threw its shadow 
upon the hour of noon, he arose, and left the place. He passed 
out into the wooded court, and his attendants all followed him. 
Near the gate he met the old Franciscan, and, with a startled mo- 
tion, he stopped. 

“Why do you not bow down when I pass?” asked the cardinal. 

“ Ah, pardon, my lord cardinal. My eyes are dim, and I no- 
ticed not my fault.” 

As Father Hugh spoke, he bowed most reverently to the prelate. 

“Now, what are you doing within the gates of this place?” 
asked Ludovico, at the same time motioning for his attendants to 
fall back out of hearing. 

“IT am looking about, my lord.” 

“ And for what ?” 

“ Merely to satisfy my curiosity.” 

The cardinal glanced into the old man’s face, but his eyes 
trembled before the calm look he met. He rallied himself, how- 
ever, and, with a look of assurance which he did not feel, he said : 

“ Youd better not let your curiosity carry you too far.” 

“ But, surely, my lord cardinal, there can be no harm in look- 
ing at your buildings,” said the Franciscan. 


“Do you know what building this is ?” asked Ludovico. 

“ Yes; I have heard that it is the holy tribunal.” 

“ So it is; and you had better beware that you do not—” 

The cardinal stopped without finishing the sentence. The great 
dark eyes of the Franciscan were fixed full mpon him, and he 
could not repress the shudder that crept over him. 

“I do not think you would threaten me with harm,” calmly re- 
marked the old friar; “for surely I mean no man evil. I trust 
that, in Palermo, virtue, at least, may save a man from harm. Is 
it not so, my lord cardinal ¢” 

“Most assuredly,” returned Ludovico, with a slight twitching 
of the muscles about the corners of the mouth; “and obedience 
to our rules constitutes a part of that saving virtue. Now, leave 
this place, and beware that you approach it not again.” 

“T submit,” returned the friar; and, as he spoke, he turned 
slowly away. 

When he was gone, the cardinal called to his attendants, and 
then moved on his way; but his step was more slow, and he no- 
ticed not the salutations of the people, as they passed him. He 
was-too deeply engaged in his own reflections. 

There is a class of men, who, when met by opposition, press 
more hotly forward towards their object, no matter whether that 
object be evil or not; and who, also, grow more fiery in their 
bent of wrong, from having a glimpse of danger before them. 
Ludovico was one of this class. His object was a momentous 
one, and it was evil enough, too; and he had more than one rea- 
son to fear for the result; but, like the man who is about to leap 
into some boiling, hissing cataract of waters, he shut his eyes, and 
resolved upon the risk. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BLACK SEALS. 


THERE was a small, chink-like hole in the wall of the dungeon 
in which Hildebrand and Francis de Mora were confined, which, 
though it let not light enough in to make objects visible, was yet 
sufficient to mark the coming of day. Their first night of impris- 
onment had passed, and the day that succeeded was drawing 
towards its close. Once they had had bread and water brought 
to them, but they had spoken no word with the man who brought 
it. Through the day, the prisoners had been able to see each 
other in bare ouiline, but now the darkness had come again, as 
black and dense as ever, and the opening or closing of the eyes 
met with no change in sensation, save the mere muscular action 
necessary to the movement. 

“ Hildebrand,” said Francis. 

“T hear you,” returned the buccaneer. 

“ How much longer, think you, will they keep us here ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Death were preferable to this. I am all chilled now, and my 
limbs ache with the weight of these irons.” 

“It is a hard fate, surely ; but give not up yet.” 

“ Ah, Hildebrand, I must give up ere long. I could not stand 
this many days. Iam notso used to hardship as you, nor are 
my limbs so strong. But perhaps we may be both left here to die.” 

“Nay, de Mora; I think not so. We shall most assuredly be 
brought to trial before the tribunal.” 

“We are not sure of that,” said the young man. “ The cardi- 
nal has the power, and I am sure he has the will.” 


“ You are right there,” returned Hildebrand; “ but there is one 
thing you forget. There must be a number of people knowing to 
our jzprisonment, and he will not dare to murder us without 
a show of justice. No; we shall be tried.” 

“ And then go to our death,” added Francis. 

“We shall be condemned, most assuredly.” 

“ And from that condemnation there is no escape.” 

“ There may be.” 

“May be!” repeated de Mora, straining his eyes, as if he would 
peer through the thick darkness to where his companion sat. 

“‘Ay—there may be, Francis. There will be hope as long as 
life remains. But I must confess to you the truth, and tell you 
that my hope now rests wholly on chance. I was not prepared 
for this sudden imprisonment. Could I have had a day longer, 
the cardinal’s power would have been harmless over me ; but even 
as it is, I am not without hope.” 

“ But for me—” 

“ Our fates will go together. If I am free, you will go with me ; 
and if you die, I shall keep you company.” 

“ At all events,” murmured de Mora, as he moved his aching 
limbs to an easier position, “I pray God that our trial will come 
quickly.” 

“ So I think it will,” answered Hildebrand, “and for that trial 
you must be prepared. There was a man once escaped from 
them, after he had gone through the examination, and been con- 
demned. It was Carlini, my second officer. He escaped when 
they least thought of it. He made his way from those who were 
leading him from the hall of trial by knocking down four of them, 
and then leaping through a window. From him I have learned 
somewhat of the secrets of this place. Now, ere you go to your 
trial, you must know that it will make no bit of difference whether 
you answer or not; or, if there is a difference, their end will be 
gained more quickly by your refusal. You will be tortured if 
you do not answer as they wish you to, and if yon die under that 
torture, they will give you a speedy death, and easily wash their 
hands of the deed.” 

“ Horrible !” uttered Francis, forgetting for a moment the bod- 
ily pain he was suffering, under the fearful thought thus present- 
ed. Horrible!” 

“ Ay, it is horrible; but no more horrible than true,” replied 
Hildebrand. “Now, let me counsel you to deny them nothing. 
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No matter how absurd the question, answer it as you may see 
they wish.” 

‘* But if they ask me to criminate you in my answer?” 

“Tt makes no difference. Your answers can aflect me nota 
jot; for I shall criminate myself if they wish me to. Your prime 
object is, to keep clear of the torture.” - 

Francis de Mora reflected long upon what he had heard, and he 
felt confident that he had heard the truth. Minutes passed by 
until they could be numbered into hours, and ‘at length the pris- 
oners were aroused by the moving of the bolts upon the outside 
of their door. Soon the heavy door was swung slowly open, and 
four black-robed men entered the dungeon. Without a word they 
proceeded to unloose the shackles from the bolts in the floor, and 
then they led the prisoners forth. 

It was some time before our hero could bear the light of the 
torches which his conductors carried ; but, by degrees, he became 
inured to the glare, and then he was able to walk faster. The 
way was along a vaulted passage, up a long flight of steps, and 
then through another passage, until they stopped at a heavy door, 
upon each side of which stood a stout man armed with a sword 
and shield. De Mora’s heart fluttered quickly, and beat hard 
against its case, as he noticed the great blood-red cross that stood 
out upon the ebon door, for he knew that the cross of his Saviour 
was not more bloody than that. He had time to notice, too, that 
the windows of the passage were barred with iron. 

Soon the door was opened, and the two prisoners were ushered 
into the room beyond. It was lighted with tall waxen tapers, 
but yet it looked more dreadful than had the dungeon. The 
apartment was a large one, and everything in it of fixed substance 
was jetty black. Even the wax of the four tapers was like sticks 
of ebony, and the very blaze was of a ghastly hue. 

There were twelve men there, in black robes. The master sat 
upon a raised seat, and upon each hand were two of his agents. 
Then there were two more who sat ata table in front, and at 
whose use lay materials for writing. Then the four who had 
accompanied the prisoners made eleven. The twelfth man was 
none other than Benedic; but he was robed like the rest, save 
that he wore not the cross upon his breast. 

There was but one implement of torture in the place, and that 
was the rack. There were no implements separate from that, 
but yet that contained a variety of combinations within itself. It 
was a stout, low frame, about twelve feet long; and reaching 
across, from side to side, were small slats, upon which the victim 
was laid, upon his back. At each end there was a windlass, over 
which passed the straps that were to be made fast to the wrists 
and ankles; but, in addition to the gyves thus used, there were 
little double rings that slipped over the fingers. At each turn of 
the windlass these rings could be made to pull in opposite direc- 
tions upon the same finger, so that it became equally painful with 
the thumb-screw. This rack was directly upon the left hand of 
the prisoners, and they could see that the long levers were in 
their sockets, ready for use. 

“Is Hildebrand present?” asked the master, after the door had 
been shut and bolted. 

“ So I am called,” replied the buccaneer, in a calm yet respect- 
ful tone; for he knew right well that the least show of disrespect 
would be fatal to him. 

The clerks both wrote, and, when they ceased writing, the mas- 
ter continued : 

“You have had command of a vessel armed for warlike pur- 
poses, and these arms you have turned in force against your law- 
fal king.” 

“ Against King Philip, of Spain.” 

“He is your lawful king.” 

“ Against him I have carried war.” 

The clerks both wrote again, and then the master conferred in 
low whispers with the Carmelite. 

“ Hildebrand,” said he, as he once more turned towards the 
buccaneer, “ you have saved us much trouble, and yourself much 
pain, by your answers. Of course you well know what must be 
the result. You will sin no more!” 

The clerks’ wrote again, and then each folded the sheet upon 
which he had written, and handed it to the judge. 

“Ts Francis de Mora present ¢” asked the master. 

De Mora answered, but it was with a trembling voice. 

The master opened a paper which he had received from the 
Carmelite, and, after he had read it, he turned again to the young 
man 


from her home, against the express wish of our just lord, the car- 
dinal. Answer.” : 

“Do you allude to Angela Fontani ?” 

“« She went of her own accord.” 

“ And did you not aid her?” asked the master, in a premon- 


itory tone. 


At that moment, Francis heard the word “Remember!” drop 


from Hildebrand’s lips. 

“ Answer!” repeated the master. 

“J did,” said Francis. 

The clerks wrote. 

“Now, young sir, you have not only contemplated disobedi- 
ence to the cardinal of Palermo, but you have placed your foot 
upon the very sanctity of our holy church.” 

Francis started, and, if he had looked, he might have seen the 
little gray eyes of the Carmelite sparkle. 

“You placed violent hands upon one of our well-beloved broth- 

' ers of Mount Carmel, while you knew he was in the discharge of 

his duty.” 

“Yes, I did.” 


+ You, Francis de Mora, helped abduct one of our daughters 


“You also threatened him with a violent death.” 

“ How?” 

“ You drew your sword upon him.” 

“Yes,” said de Mora. 

“God have mercy on you, young man. The servants of our 
holy Saviour are not safe, even in their duty’s work, while you 
are at large. You have been wise in your answers, and, though 
there are other charges against you both, yet I think it not neces- 
sary to read them. You will sin no more!” 

The clerks wrote again, and again they handed their papers to 
the master. He took them. One he laid aside, and the other he 
held in his hand. Then he took a piece of black wax, and, hav- 
ing held it in the blaze of one of the tapers till it burned, he allowed 
a drop to fall upon the paper. This drop he pressed beneath a 
broad seal he wore at his girdle, and, as soon as this was done, he 
took one of the papers he had first received, and sealed it in like 
manner. These he handed to one of the men who had conducted 
the prisoners from their dungeon, and then he waved his hand for 
them to be taken away. 

“May I ask one word ?” said Hildebrand, as the agent laid his 
hand upon him. He spoke to the grand master. ' 

“You may ask it ” 

“Then am I condemned to die ?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“ And when ?” 

“ The doom is written and sealed. I cannot speak further.” 

The prisoners were led away without another word, but they 
went not towards the same dungeon from whence they had been 
brought. Even Hildebrand now trembled. He knew what those 
two black seals meant, now, and the chances for his hope began 
to grow faint indeed. De Mora walked with difficulty. He saw 
that his stout companion looked pale, and it is no wonder that he 
should lose all hope now. If Hildebrand feared then, what had 
he to hope for ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A STRANGE DOOM. 

Tue place to which the prisoners were led from the judgment- 
hall was far down in the subterranean windings of the arches and 
vaults that lay beneath the great building of the tribunal. Down 
they went, until they knew they had reached the lowest range of 
dungeons. The walls about them were all dripping with water, 
and the broad flags upon which they trod were all slimy and slip- 
pery. At length the conductors stopped. The torches cast a 
fitful glare around, and the condemned saw before them what 
appeared to be an unbroken wall of granite; but the deception 
was soon dispelled, for one of the massive stones was swung back, 
and the two prisoners were ordered to enter. De Mora shrank 
back, with a fearful shudder, and sank upon his knees; and even 
Hildebrand groaned when he gazed into the darkness of the noi- 
some place which had been thus opened. 

“ Not in there! not in there!” gasped Francis. ‘O, mercy!” 

Two men lifted him up, and forced him into the dungeon. 

“ God defend me !” fell from Hildebrand’s lips. 

“In! in!” pronounced he who held the sealed papers. 

“ Will you give us food in there ?” 

“No matter.” 

The old man’s heart broke from its confinement, and his soul 
waxed warm within him. Instinct overleaped reason, and he 
sprang like a tiger upon the man who had spoken to him. 

“« Make way for me!” he cried, as he felled two of the agents to 
the ground. “I'll not stay here.” 

He started to run as he spoke, but his effort was a vain one. 
His feet slipped upon the slimy pavement, and, with a heavy fall, 
he came down. Before he could regain himself, he was seized by 
strong hands, and dragged to the dungeon. He resisted still, but 
it availed him nothing, and in a few moments more the massive 
stone door was closed upon both him and De Mora. 

They were alone again, and blacker than Egyptian darkness 
enveloped them. 

When Hildebrand somewhat regained his scattered senses, his 
first impulse was to feel around, and ascertain if there was any 
such thing as a seat or couch in the cell. His first movement 
was to stumble over the prostrate form of de Mora. The concus- 
sion aroused the young man, and he soon got upon his feet, and 
joined in the search. The place was by no means large—not 
over twelve feet across—and it was found to have many sides; 
but nothing could be found to break the smoothness of the walls 
save a sort of projection near the floor, upon which stood a vessel 
of some sort, and another substance that felt like bread. There 
was no seat, no bed. 

Whatever may have been the thoughts of these two men, they 
kept them to themselves. They seemed afraid to speak, lest their 
own voices should wake some demon in the place. At length 
Hildebrand pulled off his boots, and rolled them up for a pillow, 
and then he laid himself down upon the cold stone floor. Fran- 
cis knew what his companion had done, and he followed his 
example. 

They slept and dreamed, then awoke, and slept again. They 


_murmared prayers in their sleep; in their dreams they groaned, 


and when they awoke again they shuddered. It was to them a 
weary, dreary night. 

When they finally arose, and shook off their drowsiness, they 
found that there was a ray of light streaming into the place. It 
came from a rqund hole in one of the corners where the wall and 
the ceiling met. The hole was not over three or four inches in 
diameter, and was about twelve feet from the floor, which was of 
course the height of the place. 

It was over an hour before the prisoners could bring their eye- 
sight into effectual use with the small quantity of light that came 


in to them ; but they gradually were enabled to see about them, 
and at length they could gain a dim view of the whole dungeon. 
They found the bread and water. The former was hard, black 
and stale, and the latter brackish and unwholesome ; but dire hun- 
ger and thirst made them palatable. 

They found their dungeon to be in the form of an octagon, with 
the roof arched just enough to support itself. 

“ But where is the door by which we entered?” asked Francis, 
as he gazed eagerly about him. 

“T cannot see it,” returned Hildebrand, in a husky voice. 

Nor could they see it. The eight sides of the cell were searched 
in vain. Everywhere the walls presented the same unbroken sur- 
face, save at the angles, and there they all seemed to be tightly 
cemented. 

“There must be a door somewhere,” said de Mora. 

“ Yes—and it must be that one of these whole sides opened to 
let us in,” returned the other. “That is the mystery.” 

“Hildebrand had a pocket-knife with him, and he tried to sge 
if he could force the blade through any crevice between the stones ; 
but he could not. At every joint the granite met completely, and 
not a@ crack or chink could he anywhere find. 

“ Strange,” he muttered to himself. 

“ What does it mean ?” asked Francis. 

“T dare not think.” 

“ Dare not ?” 

“No; for ’tis surely some fatal contrivance—some deep plan- 
ning for dark ends. This place was never formed thus merely as 
a place of confinement ” 

* “ Perhaps it was,” said de Mora. 

“Then why were we not placed in the same dungeon they took 
us from ?” 

De Mora could not answer. 

“Simply,” continued Hildebrand, “ because there is some other 
end to be answered here. We may as well prepare for the worst.” 

“Do you think they mean to starve us to death here ?” 

“You see they have left us food.” 

“ Yes—but when that is gone ?”’ 

“No; they might have starved us elsewhere.” 

“Then what, in Heaven’s name, do you think?” uttered de 
Mora, in an agony of suspense and mental torture. 

“T think more than I dare speak,” returned Hildebrand, in a 
low, tremulous tone. “But,” he added, in a more cheerful tone, 
“let us think of something more grateful. It is not impossible 
that we may escape from this place.” 

“ But speak the truth, Hildebrand. Do you think it probable?” 

“ You should n’t ask that question, de Mora.” 

This was spoken in a melancholy tone, and the young man 
knew its full import. He knew that his companion had not the 
hope he spoke of, and he felt convinced that escape from that 
place was an utter impossibility. 

The day dragged slowly, heavily away, and another long, 
dark night succeeded. The next day came, and the next night. 
When the third day dawned, the bread and water were all gone, 
and a raging thirst beset the prisoners. Upon the cold surface of 
the walls there were drops of water, and these they licked off. 
The effect was grateful to them, for their tongues were cooled, 
and there was dampness enough to moisten their palates. 


There was one thing they both noticed, and that was, that the 
stream of light that came through the small hole was more dim 
than before. It did not appear to be the effect of any change in 
the weather, but it rather seemed as though some object had been 
intruded, to shut off part of tNe light. 

It must have been nearly noon. Both the prisoners were 
seated against the wall, and they had been sleeping. Suddenly, 
Francis de Mora was aroused by feeling a stream of cold water 
strike upon his head. He leaped to his feet, and his movement 
also started Hildebrand. 

‘SWhiat is it, Francis?” he uttered, as he gained his feet, and 
began to look around. 

“There is water coming in here !”’ was de Mora’s reply. 

They both gazed up at the hole, and found that a stream of 
water was running down through it into their dungeon. 

“ Perhaps there is a storm,” suggested Francis. 

“If it were,” returned Hildebrand, “that water would not be 
so clear. Were it the drainings from a storm, it would be thick 
and muddy.” 

“ What, then, is it ?” 

“ There is a large fountain near the building.” 

“ And do you think it has broken its bounds ?” 

“Tt has surely found means of escape,” said the buccaneer. 

“ Father of mercy!” gasped de Mora, starting from the thought 
that had engaged him, “what if they do not discover that the 
water has found access here! See! none of it runs out! Our 
dungeon is tight, Hildebrand! O, my soul! it might fill up!” 

The old seaman gazed upon his young companion with a pity- 
ing, mournful look. 

“ Can you not guess the truth ?” he said. 

“The truth ?”’ repeated Francis. 

“ Ay; can you not guess it?” 

De Mora gazed hard upon his companion, and gradually his 
face grew pale as death. He trembled, and leaned his hand 
against the wall. 

“ What is it?” he whispered. 

“ Then the truth is,” returned the old man, as he moved for- 
ward, and laid his hand upon de Mora’s shoulder, “that this i: 
the manner of our death! Now we know why these walls are built 
so tight. See! it comes in faster and faster! Now it rushes to 
us ina torrent. Francis, let us kneel while yet we can. There’s 
hope for us now only in Heaven !” 

Those two men knelt and prayed; and when their prayers 
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were said, they arose to their feet again. The water was now to 
their‘knees, and <*"' the torrent came rushing in, with a roaring 
sound. The flood kept rising—rising—rising—and not one drop 
of it found an outlet. With a frenzy which coming death can 
only give, Hildebrand rushed against the several walls to see if he 
could not force open a door, or make some outlet for the water. 
But he might as well have thought to movea mountain. Nothing 
moved—nothing vibrated before his giant force. 

Up, up rose the fatal element, until the prisoners stood without 
further thoughts of effort. The wavelets that broke from the 
stream laved their loins—it reached their waists—it wrapped its 
icy folds about their breasts, and, at length, their foothold began 
to weaken. 

Instinctively they both sought the narrow shelf upon which 
their bread and watcr had stood. They raised themselves upon 
it, and it gave them another short space of life. 

“ See,” uttered Hildebrand, “ how the flood laughs us to scorn!” 

“Jt comes, it comes!” murmured Francis. “O God, have 
merey now !” 

“ Hark!” cried the old man. ‘‘ What shout was that ?” 

They both heard the noise, as if of men shouting with all their 
power, but the rushing flood drowned it soon, and the bellowing 
of the water was all they heard. Again the shout sounded in 
those deep caverns, but the prisoners were too weak to hear it now. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
"ANGELA’S REBELLION. 


We must go back now. It was on the same day that Hilde- 
brand and de Mora first spent in the deep dungeon after their trial. 
It was towards the middle of the afternoon, and Angela Fontani 
was in her own apartment. She had just held an interview with 
Nicholas de Villani, and she had retired from the meeting sick at 
heart. She saw that the young man looked upon her as his 
own, and that he regarded her more in the light of a piece of for- 
tune which had luckily fallen to his lot, than as a being who was 
to be loved and cherished. He had talked, too, of marriage as 
though she were but a piece of merchandize which he was glad to 
take because it glittered with the light of gold. He had not 
spoken this in so many words, but Angele could read his thoughts 
and his motions, and she knew him for just what he was. 

While she sat there in her room, her uncle entered and took a 
seat. 

“ Well, Angela,” he said, “how do you like the marquis?” 

* Not at all,” was the maiden’s calm reply. She spoke calmly, 
because her mind was made up. 

“Do not like him? And why not?” 

“ Perhaps I might not be able to tell you that. But I will tell 
you wheat I can. In the first place, his character is not good.” 

* But he will reform.” 

“ He cannot so easily reform his disposition.” 

“ Why, his disposition, I believe, is good.” 

“Not to me, for he lacks everything that goes to make up a 
religious character. 

“ But his religion is sound.” 

“ Ah, I mean that true religion of the soul ; that religion which 
a man /ives—not that which he professes. I mean that religion 
which shows itself in the walks of every-day life, which warms the 
heart, kindles the eye, and opens the mind to all that is good and 
true.” 

“ You are looking wildly for your religious man, my child.” 

“Am I?” 

“ Ay; you will find few such among our young men.” 

“ Then I would never know them.” 

“ You will find de Villani as good as the average.” 

“O, heavens! then what shall save our race ?” 

Angela bowed her head as she spoke, and the duke gazed fix- 
edly upon her. His task was a hard one, if he would argue 
against her, for he knew that she had right on her side. It is no 
wonder, then, that he should desire to change the subject. 

“You must remember,” he said, in a sort of persuasive tone, 
“ that there are hundreds of your sex in Palermo who have not 
so good husbands as the marquis.” 

“ Then there are hundreds that are miserable,” returned the 


“No; many of them are happy.” 

“ Then their natures have become corrupted. Ah, dear uncle, 
you know that in the most squalid tenements of our city there is 
much of happy contentment ; but it is the happiness of ignorance. 
Ihave seen a woulan laugh most boisterously while she was 


counting over stolen money. Would you call that such happiness 


as you could recommend ?” 
“ Perhaps not.” 

© Thon tho happiness ‘gan Gis 
tion. It rests upon ignorance of purer sources of joy.” 

“And yet you may be happy with the marquis. You may 
mould him to your fashion of thought.” 

“O, I dare not undertake it. My very soul shrinks from him. 
O, if you love me, my unele, let this thing pass from me. Save 
nie if you can.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You mean you will not.” 

“No, no, Angela; I mean that I cannot. It is beyond my 
power now. My word has gone forth, and it cannot be broken. 
The cardinal holds me, and you know his power.” ‘ 

“ If Ludovico has planned this thing, and if he is still resolved 

“ You speak truly, Angela. The fate is fixed, and I pray you 

Rot to urge me more against jt,” 


One thing the maiden could plainly see, and it gave her a slight 


feeling of gratitude, too. She saw that her uncle was really un- 


happy when she appeared miserable. She gaw that-he was not 
all bad at heart—that he did not really wish her ill, but that he 
was acting through fear. She knew that he had allowed the car- 
dinal to gain power over him, and that now he was upon his knees 
in the dust before that power. She could not exonerate her 
uncle from blame, for he had indeed been most guilty; but, with 
a just discrimination, she ascribed his guilt to the weakness of his 
will, rather than to any innate badness of heart. 

“ Has the day been fixed for the marriage?” asked she, 

“Yes,” returned the duke. 

“ When is it?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“No, no, not so soon as that.” 

“ Yes, that is the time fixed upon.” 

“ But surely it can be put off a while longer—another short 
day, at least. ©, say it can be so!” 

“ What is the use of that, Angela? It must come, and the 
sooner the better. To-morrow 4 the day fixed upon, and to- 
morrow it must be.” 

“ Then let it come,” murmured the fair girl. 
“ Will yon be prepared ?”” 

“ Ay,” returned Angela, while a sudden light flashed in her 
eyes. “I will prepare myself. Fear not that I shall be idle, or 
come unseemly to the wedding.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then she asked, while the light in 
her eye grew faint again : 

“ Have you heard from de Mora yet?” 

Michael Fontani knew the truth, but he dared not speak it. He 
dared not tell her that the youth was within the walls of the Holy 
Tribunal. 

“TI know nothing of him,” was his reply. 

“ Then he is safe, at least.” 

**T hope so.” 

“ God bless and guard him!” 

The duke was silent. 

“Can you not say ‘amen ?’” 

“ Amen,” responded the duke, in a husky, trembling tone. 

He arose then, and turned away. 

“ You will be all ready?” he said, stopping a moment at the 
door. 

But Angela did not reply. He hesitated a moment more, but 
he asked her not again. He passed out without receiving her 
answer, and soon the sound of his footstep died away in the 
distance. 

When Angela was once more alone, she gave a long time to 
thought. Her countenance underwent a variety of expressions, 
but it at length settled down to a look of painful firmness. She 
walked to the opposite side of the room, and her step was firm. 
With a hand as steady as the bedded rock, she took hold of the 
bell-cord, and, having drawn it down, she moved just as calmly 
back to her seat. Ere many moments, the door of her apartment 
was opened, and a dark-haired girl entered. She was older than 
Angela, and though not so faultlessly beautiful, yet she was what 
would be called handsome. Her most prominent feature was the 
lustre of her great black eyes. They burned: with a strong light, 
and they revealed a soul full of strong purpose. She looked in- 
telligent, more so than many girls who were above her in station, 
and with the natural kindness of heart that irradiated her face, 
there was mixed an unmistakable show of free and dauntless 
courage. She was by station a servant to Angela Fontani, but 
her treatment made her in privilege more an equal. She was 
taken from a home of poverty by Angela’s father, and through a 
service of ten long years, she had not forgotten the gratitude she 


owed. 

“Lucia,” said Angela, as her maid closed the door, “take a 
seat here by me. There. Now I am going to tax your kindness 
to its utmost.” 

“Tt never has been taxed to its utmost yet,” replied Lucia, re- 
garding her mistress with a look of wonder. 

“ Perhaps not; but I am going to try it now. It has been fixed 
that I shall wed with Nicholas de Villani to-morrow.” 

“ But you do not surely wish for such a thing. O, you will not 
leave poor Francis! He loves—” 

“Stop, Lucia. I would rather lay my head down upon your 
lap, and there breathe out my last of life than do this thing.” 

“Then you will not do it. By our lady! they cannot force you 
phe éardinal has sworn that it shall be done.” 

“©The cardinal has?” repeated Lucia, starting back aghast. 

‘Yes, and neither he nor my uncle can be moved from the 


” 


Lucia gazed earnestly, pityingly, into Angela’s face, but she 
knew not what consolation to offer. 

“ What can I do for you?” she at length asked. ‘I will risk 
my own life for you, if you will but point out some way in which 
I can help you.” 

“I know I may trust you, Lacia.” ‘ 

“You wrong me if you doubt it.” 

“TI do not doubt it, and for that reason I have sent for you now. 
Lucia, I am going to leave this place to-night. I must flee from 
this roof. But I would not go all alone.” 

“I'll go with yon to the ends of the earth,” ardently retarned 
the faithful girl, as she moved her seat nearer to the side of her 
mistress. ‘Only tell me where you will go, and wi 


“I must go to-night, for to-morrow will be too laté. As soon 
as the streets are quiet, I will venture forth.” 

“ Bat have you fixed upon a place where you will go?” 

“TI think I may trust myself at the convent of St. Mary. I 
feel sure that the sisters there will protect me.” 


Lucia shook her head. 

“Do you fear?” asked Angela. 

Will it be safe to trust the nuns ?” suggested Lacia, in reply. 
“ You know they will fear to thwart the cardinal.” 

“ But they need not know me.” 

“ Ah, there you mistake, my lady; for you must be aware that 
when you are missed, Ludovico will leave no means untried to 
find you, and then, of course, the nuns will know who you are ; 
and though they might give you shelter from yor uncle, I doubt 
me if they would dare to from the cardinal. I would not think 
of trusting them.” 

“ Where then can I go?” tttered Angela, realizing at once the 
weight of her companion’s objections. “I must leave this roof.” 

“ There are many places in the Val di Mazara where you can 
find safety. I would rather trust to some honest peasant among 
the hills. I know many such.” 

“ Then thither I will go,” 

“ And what then ?” asked Lucia. 

“1 will wait there until I either hear from de Mora or Hilde- 
brand.” 
| “Then I am with you. Now make your plans, my dear lady, 
and you have but to speak your wishes, for me to obey.” 

“Bless you, Lucia,—bless you! Go, now, and procure dis- 


“ What kind will suit you?” 

“ Anything you think proper. Only be secret, be careful, and - 
be quick.” 

Lucia arose from her seat, and hurried away, and as soon as 
she was gone, Angela began to collect together what little money 
she had at command. It was not much, but it was enough to 
serve her purpose. She had a faint hope that she should not 
always have to remain away from her home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PEASANT’S COT. 


Ir was after ten o’clock when Angela and Lucia were ready to 
set out upon their adventurous walk. They were arrayed in the 
garbs of Sisters Converse, or the lay sisters of our Lady Rosolia, 
a body of females who were sworn to charitable pursuits, but 
whose chief calling was in watching with, and ministering to, the 
poor and indigent sick. Lucia had shown her shrewdness in pro- 
curing this garb ; for the sisters of our lady were, from their very 
calling, often in the streets at all hours of the night. The dress 
consisted of a black gown, with a collar and narrow bosom of 
white muslin, and a cowl-like hood, which was also of white. 
Beneath these dark robes, the girls wore their own dresses, and as 
they assisted each other to perform the novel toilet, they each had 
hopeful words to speak. 

At length the task was completed,and then the girls listened, to 
assure themselves that all was.safe. They heard no noise, no 
sound, except their own heavy breathings, and with a noiseless 
movement Lucia opened the door, and passed out into the corri- 
dor beyond. Angela followed. 

“ You will lead the way,” whispered the latter. 

“ Fear not, my dear lady. Ihave the keys of the outer door 
and of the court gate. If we can but gain the street we are safe. 
Be bold, now, and tread most carefully.” 

“Ah, my heart is strong, Lucia,” resumed Angela, as she 
moved noiselessly along the corridor. 

No more words were spoken until they were clear of the build- 
ings. The street was gained without difficulty, and when once 
there, Angela Fontani stopped for a momentto think. She could 
not but look back upon the dwelling she had left, and half wonder 
at the cause that had thus sent her forth; bat what of wonder she 
had was soon lost in the reality of the thing, and at a word from 
Lucia she started on again. 


With a swift step they glided along through the streets, nor 
were they interrupted till they reached a point near the great con- 
vent of the Capuchins. They had got clear of the city, and were 
walking now more boldly, when a man stepped into their path. 
He was a soldier. 

“Whom have we here?” he asked. 

“ Sisters Converse,” was Lucia’s bold, quick answer. 

It was too dark to plainly distinguish countenances, but the 
soldier could see that the females wore the dress of the lay sisters. 

“Know you not,” said he, “that no person can pass out from 
the city after night fall without a passport ?”’ 

“ We did not,” replied Lucia. © 

“ But so it is.” 

“Tt must be something new, then.” 

“ Ay, thatis is. Our good cardinalhas placed 
us within the wee 

“Tet us go back,” murmured Angela, 

“No, no, sister,” promptly uttered Lucia. “Onur errand of 
mercy must not be put off. Hark ye, good soldier, does this edict 
prevent the ministering of holy rites and charitable deeds? We 
knew not of it, and our errand now is one which may not be put 
off without danger even to life itself. You will not refuse us 


passage. 
“T ought not to let you pass,” said the soldier, 


“Tt is a long way back, and the hour, too, is late,” resumed 
Lucia. 
“ But whence go ye?” 


“To visit a poor peasant, who will be made happier by our 


“ And when shall you return ?” 
“ That we cannot exactly tell.” 
[ro 
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THE VANILLA. 

The vanilla grows in moist and shady 
places, on the borders of springs, near the 
sea, particularly in places sabject to inun- 
dation, end in the neighborhood of salt or 
brackish waters. It flowers in the month 
of May; its fruit arrives at maturity to- 
wards the last of tember. This plant 
is found in almost al! the warm countries 
of South America; in Brazil, in Mexico 
and in Colombia ; it is also found in Asia, 
under the tropics; but into the latter re- 
gion it seems to have been imported by 
the English. Three principal varieties of 
the vanilla are known in commerce—the 
Pompona or Bova. variety, so called by 
the Spaniards, has a very thick pod and 
strong odor ; the bastard variety, the least 
esteemed of the three, has a smaller pod, 
and a faint odor; the ley or legitimate va- 
riety, the most sought for, has a thin pod 
and very pleasant smell. The legitimate 
of gery is of a deep reddish brown ; 
it be neither too glutinous nor too 
dry. When you open one of the well-con- 

and fresh seed vessels, you find 

it filled with a black, oily and beleamic 
liquid, in which float an infinity of little 
le grains ; it emits at the same 

time an odor so keen and penetrating, 
that, breathed a long time, it finally cre- 
ates stupor or a species of intoxication. 
In South America it would be easy to 
subject the vanilla to regular culture ; and 
thas, without doubt, considerable planta- 
tions might be formed, and crops obtained 
sufficient for the supply of the European 
market; but the inhabitants are con:ented 
te gather the fruits which spring from the 
roots without culture. Still, the vanilla is 
cultivated at Cayenne and in Guiana; 
and latterly, its cultivation has been at- 
tempted in Europe. An attempt has been 
made to fecundate the flowers artificially 
to increase the product, and the experi- 
ments seem to have been crowned with 
complete success. The following is the 
reparation to which the vanilla is sub 
Fected before entering into commerce. A 
certain number of pods are tied together 
in bunches and dipped into boiling.water, 
which instantly bleaches them; they are 
afterwards exposed to the open air and a 
little sun. After a day’s exposure they 
receive a slight penis of oil, that 
they may dry slowly, without becoming 
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THE VANILLA PLANT. 


THE BALD EAGLE. 

Below we give a representation of this 
noble bird, the king of the feathered race. 
The bald eagle is the most distinguished 
of the North American species of the eagle 
tribe, not only from his beauty, but also 
as the adopted emblem of our country. 
This bird has been known to naturalists 
for a long time, and is common to both 
continents, chiefly frequenting the neigh- 
borhood of the sea, and the shores and 
cliffs of lakes and large rivers. He is 
found during the whole year in the coun- 
tries he inhabits, preferring the spots we 
have mentioned from his partiality for fish. 
The following poetic description of one of 
his modes of obtaining his prey is given 
hy Wilson: “ Elevated upon a high, dead 
limb of some gigantic tree, that com 
mands a wide view of the neighboring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to con- 
template the motions of the hered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
: : below—the snow white gulls, slowly win- 
S TS  nowing the air; the busy fringe, coutsing 
= along the sands; trains of ducks, stream- 
ot ing over the surface; silent and watchful 
' cranes, intent and wading; clamorous 
crows, and ail the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature. High over all these, 
hovers one, whose action instantly arrests 
all his attention. He knows hims to be 
the tish-hawk, settling over some devoted 
victim of thedeep. His eye kindles at the 
sight, and, balancing himself with half- 
opened wiags on the branch, he watches 
the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from 
heaven, descends the distant object of his 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching 
the ear as it disappears in the deep, mak- 
ing the surges foam around. At this mo- 
ment, the eager looks of the eagle are all 
ardor, and, levelling his neck for a flight, 
he sees the fish-hawk once more emerging, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in 
the air with screams of exultation. These 
are a signal to our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase; soon 
gains on the fish hawk; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, display- 
ing, in the rencontre, the most elegant and 
sublime aerial evolations. The unencum- 
bered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 


PORTRAIT OF MAZZINI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. [Yor description, see page 366.| on the point of reaching his opporent, 


when, with a sudden scream, probably of 
too hard or losing their softness. Each of them is surrounded by despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, 
a small thread of cotton, which prevents the separation of the poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
valves. There soon exudes, from the reversed extremity, a super- descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches 
abundance of viscous liquor ; the seed-vessels are slightly presse‘l_ the water, and bears it silently away to the woods.” The bald 


THE BALD-HEADED EAGLE. 


to favor the discharge of this liquer. When the vanillas have eagle also destroys quadrupeds, as Jambs, pigs, ete ; and there are 
all their viscosity, they rapidly acquire the different qualities well authenticated instances of its attempting to carry off children. 

by which they are known in commerce. The principal use of | When this bird has fasted for some time, its appetite is extremely 

the vanilla is to flaver ice creams, sherbets and like preparations. — voracious and indiscriminate, and it will eat almost any food. 
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(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) Major.—I pointed towards our gate, saying, in a friendly man- Major —The spell of true love 
LAY HER THERE. ner, “ Since you have no shelter, you had better come with me.” ieee haem awakes ; 
= Marie*—She hesitated until she found that you had an honest Ch ee 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. sister ; then followed you, and threw herself into my arms. e 
‘2 Major.—Since that time, she has with every day unfolded some To every good, 
Lay her where the lilies grow, new charin, either of person or mind. ca ih 
Where the calla blossoms rare ; . . Through flame flood, 
use Marie.—And these charms have captivated my noble brother. Will love as lead. 
She was stainless as their snow— Major.—For eternity. Where heroes fear, 
Lay her there. Marie.—Ay, ay! It appeared to me, at the first, indeed, as In bloody field, 
. Love still will dare ; 
When the spring-tide sn dele ; past, you have seemed to avoid her—have you not ! yield. 
She, like thr m, did freely shed Major.—I confess it to you, with shame and sorrow. At first I The spell of true love 
Fragrance o’er the lowliest bed— presumed I had a right— New efistence awakes ; 
Lay her there. Marie.—To treat her as an adventuress ? Self lifts me above, ° 
Lay har the wid. Major.—Her amiable spirit has shown me the bounds. 
Asking not the florist’s care ; Marie.—I could have given you the same advice upon that point, He retires. 
In the love that constant flows, after the first morning. I have proved her; her mind is pure. Marie —Good brother, your hour has struck. The hero dreamed 
She was sister aod a Siajer~tnadanen ennai not of it, as he carried himself so valiantly in Prussia and Finland, 
Her spirit bears a weight of woe. that he would fall upon the highway, before his own ale-house, 
Lay her where the fountain clear Marie.—But what so sad from us confined ? into the captivity of a Russian maiden. 


Showers its freshness on the air ; 
Like the dewdrops’ sparkling sphere 
Was her spirit, pure and dear— 

Lay ber there. 


Yet let no despairing wail 
Mingle with the funera) prayer ; 
For the angels sang “Ali hail /”” 
Ere we sighed, with sadness pale, 
Lay her there. 


> 


[Translated from the German for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


FEODORE. 
A POETIC ILLUSTRATION OF AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE, BY W. A. KENYON. 


The scene is laid in Russia, at the country seat of Mason VILLIKOFF, 
a wealthy landholder, on the road between Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Mane, a young lady, sister to the Major, is discovered alone, in an 
apartment of the house, singing : 
Now is the spring delightful seen, 
Young birches dressing all in green, 
And sweet-breathed violets new ; 
It brings the little songster-guest, 
With light heart in his feathery vest ; 
The swallow twitters in her nest; 
The cuckoo calls: “‘ Cuckoo!” 


With pure, childlike simplicity, 
The handiwork of God I see 
In every bud and flower ; 
Where little earth-worms creeping move, 
The sun revolving high above ; 
Temple of nature! there I love 
Thy self-adorning power! 

The major enters. 

Major.—Good morning, sister. Sing you so cheerfully ? 

Marie.—The larks understand it better. 

Major.—Yes, the larks are happy creatures. 

Marie.—And do you know why ? 

Major.—Because they celebrate their freedom with rejoicing. 

Marie.—Surely not. The larks free? What are you thinking 
of? The heralds of spring, the songsters of love—two important 
offices! They have plenty to do, from the first blush of morning 
till sunset. No; I consider the larks happy because they choose 
to be contented. Even now, in April, while all around us is cov- 
ered with snow—when scarcely the hillock’s top or high spot in 
the field shows itself, these contented guests come and satisfy 
themselves with the place—hailing it from the air with their qua- 
vering song. I know of men, on the contrary, for whom moun- 
tain and valley are flourishing for a mile round, and who, yet, 
hail the fairest morning of spring with a sigh. 

Major.—Do you mean me? 

Marie-—Whom else? Shame for you! A man of thirty years ; 
major, by good fortune and well meriting ; proprietor of a hand- 
some estate; brother to a sister full of love—and yet a kind of 
misanthrope. 

Major.—Was I always that ? 

Marie—No! That is what vexes me. You was a sprightly 
boy, a cheerful youth ; why have you become a melancholy man ? 

Major.—Do you really wish to know # 

Marie.—So very much that I must inquire about it the first thing. 

Major.— W ell, then, you shall know it. , sister, I am in love! 

Marie.—Why, the great misfortune! Yet you do not love the 
Princess Zarandot ? 

Major.—1 am ashamed of my choice. 

Marie.—Then you do not love. 

Major.—My shame is my torment. 

Marie.—My curiosity is mine. 

Major.—Feodore ——. 

Marie.—Our handsome stranger * 

Major.—Three months are now flown away since I went over 
to our ale-house, in the twilight of an evening. A beautiful, half- 
frozen girl sat weeping in the snow. I asked her why she was 
erying. She stared and wag silent. Said I, “ You are freezing, 
my child; why do you not goin?” She saw the tears were in 
my eyes, and shook her head. “ Are you in want of money?” I 
inquired again, seizing my purse. She showed me the corner of 
her handkerchief, in which she had some coppers tied. 

Marie.—In brief, she would not go in because some drunken 
soldiers were in the ale-house. You have repeated the story to 
me & hundred times already. 


Not by inquiries can we know. 
Major.—Calmly endured, by no complaint 

The ground of her still grief appears. 
Marie.—Our every quest but meets restraint ; 

Her smiles beseeching through her tears. 

Both.—Help we would and cannot, 
That will press one sore ; 
Help we can and may not, 

O that pains yet more! 

Marie —Why has she nothing but mystery forus? She cer- 
tainly knows we mean well towards her. Sometimes it appears 
to me rather suspicious. 

Major.—Abuse not the innocent. 

Marie —She abuses friendship. Whois she? Where does she 
come from? Whyalone? Qnfoot? Whither did she intend to 
go? Hardly to us, yet she continues here; and yet, again, her 
anxiety betrays that she desires not to remain only to carry out 
some plan. She alfvays runs over the leader in the St. Peters- 
burg Gazette, with great eagerness. What should that signify ? 
A word escaped her lately—she hopes to leaves us now soon ? 

Major —To leave? Does she hope that? Does she make use 
of the expression, hope ? 

Marie —Yes, yes, dear brother ; I cannot help you. 

Major.—O, sister, I cannot live without her. 

Marie-—The poorer comfort for me. She goes, you follow, 
and I remain alone. 

Major.—But must she then go? Marie, possibly there is a way 
to keep her. 

Marie.—Certainly, now, if you— 

Major.—I offer her my hand, my heart, my rank, my fortune— 

Marie —To a stranger ? 

Mojor.— Her name, her fortune, I know not; but her heart— 

Marie.—A girl you found in the street? A mendicant ? 

Major.—Surely she was not born to that. An unfortunate, 
whose misery enlisted our compassion, whose virtue has won our 
esteem. 

Marie——And from both has grown love. 

Major.—T}. purest, warmest love. 

Marie.—Sti.., «> 2 must know before— 

Major.—What she conceals from the friend she will disclose to 
the companion. 

Marie.—And what if the disclosure may not be pleasing? The 
companion repents too late, then. You should, at least, await 
the return of our uncle. You know how warmly even he has 
interested himself for Feodore; warmer almost than became his 
gray hairs. You know that he, notwithstanding his gout, made 
the journey to Moscow for the purpose of getting upon her track 
there; since she one day let fall, in conversation, that she came 
hither by way of Moscow. We are expecting him now daily and 
hourly. 

Major. Not I. I am not awaiting him; for I should feel 
ashamed to cherish the least suspicion about Feodore’s innocence. 
I entreat you, sister, prepare her in advance; for you perceive me 
resolute. Open to her my heart, to-day. When she hears that— 
when she descries a sister in the benefactress—my loved one will 
possibly awaken her confidence. If not, she shall thus be con- 
founded by mine. “ Feodore,” I will say to her, “I believe thee 
to be a noble; thy nobleness will not permit us to be deceived. I 
desire not to know who thou art; I choose to believe thy worthi- 
ness by the purifying glance that has won my heart to thee.” 

Marie.—Stands it thus with you, indeed! Well, I will endeavor, 
once more, te unlock her mystery. Your love, perchance, lends 
me the key. But s2ppose her declaration, in accordance with 
your desire, discloses a gulf between her and you; will you set 
aside all prejudice ? 

Major.—Suecess in love requites me all. 

Marie.—And the favor of your good king? He who for our 
father’s sake, shows himself so fatherly to you; will he approve 
such a step # 

Major.—When he sees and knows her. 

Marie.—But will he see her? will he know her ¢ 

Major.—Perchance, perchance to day. I forgot to tell you—a 
courier but just now passed. The king, returning in state, has 
rested over night but a few miles from here. He goes right by 
our house. I hope, therefore, that, reminded of me, he will stop 
and alight. Then I will place Feodore before him. All good, 
all beautiful, she must easily find the way to his noble heart. He 
will approve my choice, and I shall then serve him the more 
ardently. 

Marie.—Yes, there is a mustard grain of hope; ever sure to be 
found by those in love. Tosuch no mountain is toohigh. They 
speedily remove it, and go easily along the level way. 


Feodore enters. 

Feodore.—I wish for some flax, dear lady; that which you gave 
me yesterday is all spun. 

Marie.— How, Feodore? I gave you the labor of three days. 
Yoa are too diligent. 

Feodore-—You jest. Would God I could requite your benefi- 
cence by my industry. You have so kindly taken me up; you 
have treated me so tenderly. O, and I, having nothing, under- 
standing nothing, can only thank you with my words—only with 
my tears. 

Marie.—Do you really desire to show yourself more thankful ? 

Feodore.—Can you doubt it + 

Marie — Well, now, it remains with you richly to reward me 
and my brother. 

Feodore.—By what means ? 

Marie.—By confidence. 

Feodore.—O 

Marie.—Y ou cherish secret sorrow— 

Feodore.—Y es. 

Marie.—Possibly we might assist you. 

Feodore.—O, no! 

Marie.—We would cheerfully do it. 

Feodore.—I know that; but it is not in your power. 

Marie.—You may at least lighten your grief by communication. 

Feodore.—I dare not. 

Marie.—What prevents you ?” 

Feodore.—A strong prohibition; a solemn vow. Only to one 
man upon earth dare I mention what afflicts me. 

Marie-—Who is he? Why do you not seek him out? 

Feodore.—I have sought him long already. God will assist me 
to find him now, soon. 

Marie.—Where ? 

Feodore.—In St. Petersburg. 

Marie.—Why do you not go thither ? 

Feodore.—The moment has not arrived. 

Marie.—Possibly you may have—something reproaching you ? 
Youth errs; repentance reconciles. By concealing in the breast 
of a friend, you may lighten your heart. 

Feodore.—No, lovely woman ; I am not unworthy of your kind- 
ness. 


Even in life's early morning 
Sorrow sat my cradle by, 

And the mother’s sad complainings 
Added to her infant’s cry. 


Youth for me was cold and dismal, 
Drying tears was your delight ; 

But pure innocence— but virtue 
Never from my soul took flight. 

Marie.—I gladly believe you; and may you soon reach the 
reward of your early sufferings. Destiny has led you to us ; may 
you, by us, find fortune and peace of mind. 

Feodore.—The end of my pilgrimage is not here. 

Marie-—Who knows? My brother loves you; he is wealthy, 
reputable, of good family, and—what is more than all—an honor- 
able man. He will make you an offer with such earnestness that 
you dare not blush. I shall call you sister, with pleasure; and 
possibly, as a sister, win that confidence which you so pertina- 
ciously withhold from the friend. 

Feodore —Your brother has the most sacred claims upon my 
esteem, my gratitude and—why should I not acknowledge it—my 
love; but—I belong not to myself. Prevent him, dear lady, that 
he may not speak with me; at least, not just now. I dare not 
now give room to a single wish or affection, I must grieve him, 
and that would be so painful to me. 

Marie.— He hopes —let him hope—he desires for no more. 
This Cupid a child is, a frolicsome child ; 
He builds in the air and he writes in the sand; 
And likewise a plaything he has we term Hope ; 
From which he will spin a most beautiful thread, 
Appear to him always with countenance sad ; 
But, break not his plaything, lest he should go mad. 


Maric having retired, Feodore thus soliloquizes. 

“And this, too! Already does the reproach not pain my heart, 
that I, during my continuance in this house, often surprise myself 
in dreams, that perhaps never—at least not before they shall have 
wondered about me, till I attain my great, my noble purpose ? 
Has not the thought of this young man already weakened those 
venerable impulses in my breast, which must inspire me with a 
holy courage? O, forgive, forgive! I will continue steadfast— 
and never forget who built his last hope on me. No sweet allur- 
ing shall remove my glorious object from these eyes! Haste, 
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Feodore ; strengthen yourself by the solemn ballad, whose tones 
have so frequently stirred you to the innermost.” 
She seizes a guitar that lies upon the table, and strikes in unison 
with the air. ‘4 
In this hoary Irtish’s waters, 
Scanty tears I mingle here ; 
While the fiery Borealis 
Bloody wands above me rear. 
Underneath this ice eternal, 
One true heart lies well asleep ; 
But 0, must the bowed and gray head 
Still his old affliction weep? 
And, by tear-wet steps, descending 
Slowly towards the grave [ see ; 
Death I dare not call to hasten, 
Since a helpless child calls me. 


She lets the guitar fall, and weeps. The major re-enters. 

Major.—Feodore weeping ! 

Feodore.—I sang a ballad that I frequently heard when a child. 
The old, simple airs are pathetic. 

Major.—Has my sister spoken With you ? 

Feodore—[Embarrassed.] She was satisfied with my diligence. 

Major,—That is not it. Has she not spoken of me? 

Feodore.—Of you ? 

Major.—To you? 

Feodore-—QO, yes, that occurs daily. The good sister spe 
cheerfully of the beloved brother; and the grateful orphan hears 
it gladly. 

Major.—You retreat from me. Will you not hear me ? 

Feodore-—Forbear! I beseech you, forbear! 

Major—Forbear? 1s it that an honest man should conceal the 
purest feelings, that you say forbear ? 

Feodore.—Be not offended—look upon me as an invalid to 
whom one dares not be overrash in the agreeable, until the physi- 
cian permits. 

Major.—Where may I find this physician? Name him to me, 
that I may consult him. 

Feodore.—I wait for him with childlike longing. 

Major.—And when he comes ?— 

Feodore-—Then, I hope to God he will help me! Then the 
fature will smile for me. 

Major.—And for me? 

Feodore—Your happiness will be my prayer. 

Major.—Enigmatical maiden! Have I not merited your con- 
fidence. 

Feodore.—Can one always give confidence ? 

Major.—O when may thy most lovely mind 
This rigid silence break ? 
Feodore.—O when shall hope an anchorage find? 
For grief a respite make? 
Both.—Misconceived, the heart 
Shuts itself against its will; 


Silent, although bleeding still, 
It endures the smart. 


Major.—But may kind Heaven pardon thee, 
When sorrow has an end! 
Feodore.—A holy daty will to me 
Strength for achievement lend. 
Both.—If in virtue’s train, 
Unto action moved by love, 
Perseverance—from above— 
Can its purpose gain. 


Marie.—[{Opening the door.] Our uncle is come. [She vanishes.] 

Major —[{To himself.] Ha! if he has only been fortunate in 
his inquiries. [Ivan Petrovitch, the uncle, coming.in, the major 
springs to greet him.] Welcome, dear uncle! 

I. P.—Here Iam; hereI am. Had I been able to remain at 
home, I should have been as prudent. Good day, my dear 
nephew! They have nearly finished me altogether, by this shak- 
ing of my old bones against one another. But it is good enough 
forme. What had I to seek at Moscow? [He glances obliquely 
towards Feodore, as if against his will] Good day, Feodore! 

She makes obeisance to him. F 

I. P.—[{To himself.] The dissembler! Who puts it upon her? 
The evil one, I take it! Looks she not like an angel; one even 
who had borne a soul in Abraham’s bosom ? 

Major.—I am very desirous, dear uncle, to hear of your trav- 
elling adventure. 

I. P.—We are not far from that. 

Now up hill, now down hill, o’er stick and o’er stone, 
In a furious chase I have driven, have flown ; 

While snow flakes were flashing, whirled with us along, 
While little bells sounded with jovial song; 

The driver pot seldom was crazy with wine, 

A runner digjointed, or broken a line. 

Dogs growling and barking, saluted me here, 

And servants, with impudence, swindled me there ; 
Anon I must threaten, anon I must pray, 

Anon wait on patience to sweeten delay ; 

Till, after long journeys, with ills not half told, 
These eyes were rejoiced by the turrets of gold. 

Major.—(Taking him aside.] Did you come upon the track, 
in Moscow ? 

I. P.—I think I did, 

Major.—O, quick ! 

I. P.—My intelligence is not pleasant. The mask of innocence 
has deceived us. 

Major.—Impossible ! 

I. P.—When I look upon her thus, it also appears to me 
impossible. But I shall look upon her so no more—the subtle 
thing ! 

Major.—I stand upon coals—relate to me. 

During this conversation, Feodore rémains standing, at a mod- 
erate distance, and busies herself in a becoming manner. 

I. P.,—Now, you know the captain of the police is an old friend 


of mine. My first step was to him. I related to him our adven- 
. ture, stating that yon was enamored, and that the witch had me, 
also, half-and-half in love; that we could not get a word out of 
her, and that we very much wished to ascertain in whom we had 
placed our affections. “Why,” said he, “have you not inquired 
if she has a passport’?”’ “Certainly,” said I, ‘she has lost it.” 
He thought that sounded suspicious. ‘But she has come from 
Moscow,” said I; and then described her in full, becoming 
somewhat animated at the same time. My old friend smiled, and 
thought one in love might get up a superior advertisement of a 
runaway. He presently sent for one of his most cunning blood- 
hounds, who was fortunate enough to ferret it out in a few days. 

Major.—Who is she? 

I. P.—Not that, but when: » does she come ? 

Major. —W ell. 

I. P.—¥rom Siberia. 

Major.—{Agitated.] From Siberia ? 

I. P.—Yes! She showed herself timorous at the gate. A 
faithful police officer tricked her in the same tale of the lost pass- 
port; and, as he persisted in endeavoring to discover whence she 
came, she falteringly informed him, “From Tobolsk!” Naturally 
desirous now to search the matter more thoroughly, he conveys 
her for a while, very courteously, to his own residence, not appre- 
hending any mischief from her gentle, honest countenance ; only 
wishing, in haste, to despatch a little business; but when he 
returned—which was in the course of an hour—she was over all 
hills. 

Major —Ahem! Singular and mysterious. 

I. P.—Mysterious? Not at all! Imagine myself a girl from 
Siberia, all alone, so timorous, without a pass—a young foreigner 
slipping nimbly from the police—yet who looks well for one so 
like a wanton lass, as one drop of the Neva to another. 

Major.—Condemn her not too rashly, dear uncle. 

I. P.—Rashly? Ha! to the hangman! I have let myself 
break on the wheel these four weeks long, to come upon the truth. 

Major.—I will not endure the burden of this suspicion. How 
if I suddenly inform her of all that has come to our knowledge? 

I. P.—Do as you choose. I withdraw my hand from her. 


Major.—I cannot withdraw my heart from her, until she herself 
confesses. [After some effort, he says:] Feodore! 

Feodore.— What would you? 

Major.—Come near ; look at me. 

Feodore-—Why do you look at me so sadly ? 

Major.—{Gazing fixedly into her eyes.] You come from Siberia. 

Feodore.—[Bracing herself. After a pause, she says calmly :] 
Yes! 

Major.—Was you born there ? 

Feodore.—No. 

I. P.—A\so justly there ? 

Feodore.—Yes. 

Major.—Wherefore ? 

Feodore.—Spare me these questions. 

I. P.—But there exactly sits the knot. 

Major.—Feodore, what shall I think of this ? 

Feodore.—Nothing evil, if you can. 

I. P.—Yes, if he can! For who can think well of it? An 
honest girl is never sent to Siberia. 

Major.—It is possible some rare misfortune has come upon you. 

Feodore.—Yes, it is. 

Major.—You may still be innocent. 

Feodore.—I am so. 

Major.—But in this fall, you should speak ; explain— 

Feodore.—I dare not. 

Major.—If you should confide in worthy persons, they would 
call you inoffensive and amiable. 

Feodore.— Ah, yes; that they would! 

Major —They love you; they would keep your secret faithfully. 

Feodore.—I have no secret. 

I. P.—What obstinacy. 

Feodore.—It is my severest pain that I must appear ungrateful. 

Major.—[{Sorrowfully.} Appear? You are a very ingrate. 

Feodore.—O! 

1. P.—The miss will, therefore, readily perceive that, in circum- 
stances of such a nature, she cannot longer remain in the house. 

Feodore.—I will go. 

I. P.—Ah, but nay! We will perform our duty. The miss 
has no passport; we will deliver her over to the police. 

Feodore.—Do as you think best. 

I. P.—{Aside.] That condemned tranquillity ! 

Major —No, my dear uncle; let us not aggravate her misfor- 
tune. From my house she may pass unhindered. [He offers her 
"a full purse.| Take that, and remove. 

Feodore.—(|Declining.] It needs not this last kindness to make 
your house ever memorable, God will hear the thanksgiving of 
an innocent child, and requite you. 

Major.—(With bitterness.] Go, only go. I shall find my peace 
again. This very day will I solicit the king for a furlough, to 
travel in foreign lands. 

I. P.—[Fretfally.] I will travel with you. 

Feodore.—|Half to herself.| This very day! Solicit a furlough ! 

Major.—I doubly bless the fortunate incident, that just at this 
time—to-day—the king passes by here. 

Feodore—To-day! Pass here! 

I. P.—Is the girl frightened? Yes ; one hides one’s self betimes 
just now, for here he will stop; he will alight to refresh himself. 

Feodore,—Ha ! 

I. P.—The couriers have already passed my carriage. The 
king is not far distant. 

Feodore staggers and supports herself by a chair. The major 
springs towards her. 


Major —W hat is it, Feodore ? 

Feodore —Nothing. O, worthy sir, grant me this last favor— 
permit me yet one hour longer in your house; by that means, I 
experience the good fortune to see the king. 

Major.—Do you not shun his glance ? 

Feodore.—He is to me as a gracious servant of Heaven. 

I. P.—How will the cunning witch out of it? 

Major.—{To himself.] Itis impossible! She cannot be guilty. 

Marie.—(Bursting open the door.} Uncle! brother! the king 
is coming! Hasten down to receive him! [She retires again. | 

I. P.—Quick, quick, nephew! This is a glorious day, on which 
one forgets everything else! [He withdraws.] 

Major —[{Following.] O, in what a state of mind shall I receive 
the beloved guest! 

Feodore.—[Being alone, and throwing herself upon her knees 
with great emotion. | 

God! Thou who from the icy sea-coast wild, 
Through forests floods and deserts without end, 
Hast by an angel companied a child! 
Strength for this moment to the daughter lend! 
Upon my trembling lips the cause approve ; 
let childish faltering the mighty move. 
The tears of misery thou sawest flow, 
And as thou promisest the heavenly prize 
To filial love and piety. below, 
Wipe now, [ pray, the sorrow from these eyes; 
Confirm thy promises ; look down and bless 
My pious love and constant faithfulness! 

[She springs up.] I hear them coming. The decisive moment 
is here! God, 1 have none, save thee! God, I commit myself 
into thy hands! 

She steps, tremblingly, to one side. The king, Ivan Petrovitch, 
the major and Marie enter; the last three in chorus. 

Blessed again is made the house 
Where treads 4 ruler wise ; 

He brings no threatening host in arms, 
But blessings none despise. 

Where loving children welcome him, 
The threshold he endears ; 

Posterity will bless the place 
Where now the loved appears. 

The King.—I thank you, my friends; it is well for me to be 
here, since I know you love me. 

I. P.—If you feel thus, beloved sovereign, it is well for you to 
be everywhere ; for where are you not beloved ? 

Feodore throws herself, breathless, at the feet of the king. 

The King.—Who is this? What means this ? 

Marie.—Feodore, what are you doing ? 

I. P. and the major evince alarm and amazement. 

Feodore.—Gracious king— 

I. P.—It is a stranger. Go away ; it does not become you. 

The King —Permit her. Every misfortune has a claim upon 
the king. Speak, my child. 

Feodore.—I cannot. 

The King—Recover yourself; take courage. Think that you 
speak to your father. 

Feodore-—Father! The word gives me courage. I am the 
daughter of General Tschulikoff— 

The King.—The outlaw ? 

Feodore.—For fourteen years he has languished in Siberia; he 
has erred, and severely atoned. On the shore of the Irtish he has 
buried his wife and two children—want and sorrow brought them 
to the grave—I alone am remaining to him now. O, I grow up 
no joy to him; for in his great age he suffers the nearness of death 
to afflict him. He sees in me but a helpless orphan—the scanty 
bread, which I moisten with my tears, comes from his hands. 
“QO,” he often groans, “and that you, too, must one day beg !”” 
I could no longer endure my father’s misery; my spirit was early 
matured in that school of affliction ; the reputation of your clem- 
ency soon forced itself into our terrible solitude; there beamed a 
ray of hope; I resolved to venture the hardiest for obtaining, by 
entreaties, that clemency for my father, also ; with his benediction, 
I left him ; with anxiety and hope, I embrace your knees; most 
gracious sovereign, pardon my father! 

The King—Stand up. How? Have you come from Siberia 
alone ? 

Feodore.—Entirely alone. 

The King.—But how ? 

Feodore.—On foot. 

The King.—On foot ? 

Major.—Ha! 

The King.—What gave you the courage ? 

Feodore.—Confidence in Heaven. 

The King.—But the strength ? 

Feodore.—Filial love. 

The King.—What protection had you for such a journey ! 

Feodore.—My innocence. 

The King.— What means ? 

Feodore.—The kindness of others. 

The King.—Could you beg ? 

Feodore.—For my father. 

The King.—Heroiec maiden, your father is free ! 

Feodore. {Crying out.] He is free! [She wishes to cast her- 
self at the king’s feet, but sinks, fainting, into the arms of Marie.] 

The King.—Every misery, every distress that maiden has 
endured, shall be overpaid by her rejoicing. I perceive we are all 
deeply affected. 

I. P.—yYes, God knows! 

The King.—Remain with her, my friends. Attend not to me. 
I will withdraw myself from the first eruption of her thanks, and, 
in her stead, despatch a courier to Siberia. After that, bring the 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 362.] 
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ARCTIC SCENERY. 

In the year 1845, the British government fitted out the Erebus 
and Terror, bomb-vessels, the former commanded by Sir John 
Franklin, and the latter by Captain Crozier. On the 26th of 
May, they were towed to sea, and proceeded on their voyage to 
the polar regions. The expedition advanced up the east side of 
Baffin’s Bay, and was last seen on the 26th of July, 1845, in Mel- 
ville Bay, in the stream of Lancaster Sound, by Captain Dannett, 
of the whaler Prince of Wales. Nothirg has been heard of them 
since that period, except traces discovered by the American expe- 
dition in 1851-2, consisting of several graves of deceased persons 
lately connected with the Erebus and Terror. In 1848, public 
opinion was so strongly in fevor of sending in search of Sir John 
Franklin, that the British government sent three other expeditions 
to proceed by various routes in search of the absent voyagers. 
The principal of these expeditions was that under Sir James 
Clark Ross, who commanded the Enterprise. The other ship, 
the Investigator, was commanded by Capt. Bird. They sailed on 
the 12th of May, 1848. On the 11th of September, Sir John 
Ross entered the harbor of Port Leopold, Whaler Point, in Bar- 
row Straits, and was frozen in until the 28th of August, 1849, 
when the ships were cleared of the harbor by cutting a canal two 
miles long through the ice. In the 
year 1850, several expeditions were 
fitted out for the same purpose, the 
search of Sir John Franklin. Also, 
on the part of the United States, 
an expedition was sent in 1851-2, 
and is very soon to be followed by 
a second. Our illustrations are 
from sketches made, on the spot, 
by an officer of Sir James Ross’s 
expedition. The first view here- 
with given presents the two ships, 
Enterprise and Investigator, locked 
in the ice and banked up, and 
housed over for the winter. The 
men stationed about on the ice 
serve for lookouts, and are clad in 
thick coats of fur, proof against 
even the Arctic cold. This is noon 
day in December, and shows but a 
feeble light towards the sun, similar 
to our dawn, with stars shining as 
brightly as at night. The d 
headland seen in the distance, Point 
Leopold, is of great elevation ; and 
the sides show the limestone forma 
tion, and bear a gloomy aspect in 
the less than twilight which pre- 
vails for the winter months. ‘The 
second engraving represents the 
termination of cliffs near Whaler 
Point, Port Leopold, North Amer- 
ica, and near Greenland. An ex- 
ploring party are surprised by a 
polar bear, while ascending the 
cliffs in the distance. In this -re- 
gion, and adjoining these cliffs, the 
limestone rocks rise to the height 
of eleven hundred feet. ‘The party 
seen is from the ships Enterprise 
and Investigator, and the sun is 
seen to have risen to summer alti 
rade, giving nearly the amount of 
light we have in winter. In the 
third illustration is seen the north- 
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also of dark limestone, intersected by veins of gypsum, and have 
an elevation of several hundred feet. The fourth engraving gives 
a view of Her Majesty’s ships Enterprise and Investigator, under 
command of Capt. Sir James C. Ross, iu search of Sir John 
Franklin. The ships are in the neighborhood of the “ Devil’s 
Thumb,” seen in the distance, and are eng in warping, and 
boring in the pack of ice. Men, warmly clothed to protect them 
from the cold weather, are seen ing out hawsers from the 
ships and making them fast in the ice, while those on board are 
preparing’to warp up, by hauling in the other ends of the hawsers. 
At the head of the foretop-gallant masts are seen men on the 
lookout, standing in something like casks, to protect them from 
the cold winds. All the arrangements for this expedition, and for 
the comfort of the crews were of the most thorough character. 
And in this outer world of everlasting sterility and desolation they 
were needed. These Arctic latitudes have long been the field of 
mach interest to the learned savans of modern times, and man 

efforts at discovery and research have been made. Greenland, 
itself, was long supposed to be united on the northwest to the con- 
tinent of America ; but the discoveries of recent navigators render 
it more probable that it is an island. Shape somewhat triangular, 
with the apex towards thesouth. It is high and rocky, its surface 


WINTER QUARTERS, NEAR POINT LEOPOLD, GREENLAND. 


presenting a chaotic assemblage of sterile mountains, bare or cov- 
ered with ice, which also occupies a great portion of the interven- 
ing valleys. The centre is said to be traversed by a range of 
lofty mountains, by which the country is divided into East and 
West Greenland. Of the form er, from latitude sixty-five to sixty- 
nine degrees, little or nothing is known, the shore being constantly 
beset by vast accumulations of ice, All this coast appears to be 
colder, more barren and miserable than the west coast. It may» 
be said to consist of one uninterrupted glacier, exhibiting only a 
few patches of vegetation, generally on the banks of the rivers ; 
and often advancing far into the sea and forming promontories of 
ice, large masses of which poe go! fall in avalanches. 
west shore is high, rugged, and barren, and rises close to the 
water’s edge into precipitous cliffs and mountains, seen from sea 
at a distance of sixty miles. The whole coast is indented with a 
series of bays or fiords, interspersed with a number of islands of 
various form and size. The principal.of these is the island of 
Disco, in the bay of the same name, on the west coast, between 
latitude sixty and seventy degrees. Only the coasts and islands 
are yet ascertained to be inhabited, no other part having been 
explored by Europeans. The air is pure, light and healthy; but 
the cold during the long winter is often very intense. More snow 
‘ falls, and the climate is more severe 
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east cape of America, and partof — . 
Leopold Island. The cliff- here are 


TERMINATION OF CLIFFS NEAR WHALER POINT, PORT LEUPOLD, GREENLAND. 


on the east than on the west coast. 
In South Greenland the cold sel- 
dom exceeds sixteen or eighteen 
degrees Reaumur, but in the north, 
the thermometer sometimes stands 
thirty degrees Reaumur. The sun 
has considerable power during the 
summer, but fine weather is never 
of long continuance. Lightning 
sometimes occurs, and hail, but the 
latter seldom. Violent storms are 
frequent in autumn. rare oc- 
currence of rain, and the intense 
degree of cold produced by the 
northeast wind, has given reason to 
believe that the most east parts of 
Greenland form a great archipel- 
ago, encumbered with perpetual ice. 
The aurora borealis has, at some 
seasons, a lightequal to that of the 
full moon. The rocks are princi- 
pally granite, gneiss, clay-slate, por- 

yry, potstone, etc., arran in 
Fertical beds. They have heen 
found to contain a rich copper ore, 
black lead, maible, asbestos, ser- 
pentine, cry«tals, and some other 
valuable stones. There are no vol- 
canoes ; but three hot springs have 
been found in an island on the west 
coast. Coal is found in the island 
of Disco. Vegetation, even in the 
south, is limited to a few stunted 
birch, elder and willow trees, moss, 
lichens, grasses, fungi, etc. Pro- 
ceeding north, the surface becomes 
more sterile, and at last nothing is 
met with except bare rocks. Sev- 
eral kinds of wild berries attain 
tolerable perfection, and the soil on 
the west coast towards the south, 
has been found fit for the cultiva- 
tion of various culinary vegetables ; 
the growth of the potato has lat- 
terly been attempted with some 
success. Among the ani are 
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with a great variety of I-fish. 
Fishing and seal hunting are the 
Pater occu 8 of the native 

abitants. © exports consist 
chiefly of whale oil, seal, bear, and 
reindeer skins, eider down, etc. 
The Greenlanders are believed to 


height. They have long, 
hair, small eyes, and a yellow or 
brown skin. The inhabitants of 
the east coast differ from the form- 
er in being taller, fairer, and more 
active robust; but do not ex- 
ceed a few hundreds ia number. 
There is no Euro colony on 
the east coast, and little or no in- 
tercourse is maintained between it 
and the west coast. The inhabi- 
tants display considerable skill in 
the structure of their fishing-boats 
and hunting implements, which are 
made of the drift wood brought in 
vast quantities to the coasts Many 
have embraced a species of Chris- 
tianity ; and their superstitious be- 
lief in sorcery, etc., is now giving 
way to a rude kind of civilization. 


Their kajaks or fishing-boats are 
from twelve to fourteen feet long, 
and only about one and a half foot 
broad, at both ends, and coveerd with skins, except a small 
round opening in the middle, where the Greenlander, having a 
sing! oar, takes his seat, Their houses are from six to eight feet 
high, and vary in size according to the number of families they 
are intended to accommodate, which sometimes amount to seven 
or eight. The interior is divided by skins into different com- 
partments; the walls are lined with broom and hung with skins, 
and the floor paved with flat stones. Their domestic arranze- 
ments are simple, and more remarkable for a want of cleanliness 
than anything else. The food of the natives is principally the 
dried flesh of the seal, with a little game and fish ; coffee, tobacco, 
snuff, and brandy, are esteemed the greatest luxuries. Greenland 
is said to have been discovered by an Icelander, near the com- 
mencement of the tenth century; and‘the first colonization of the 
country, according to the old chronicles, dates from the year 923, 
when it was settled by the Norwegian Icelanders. It has loog 
bern a subject of discussion, whether colonies were established on 
both coasts; but from the accounts of recent adventurers, it is 
pretty certain that no oy colony was ever founded to the 
east of Cape Farewell; at all events, no ruins indicative of an 
ancient settlements have been discovered on that coast, thou 
numerous traces of them remain on the west coast. Under 
Norwegian colonists, the country was governed by Icelandic laws, 
and had its own bishops. An intercourse was maintained between 
Norway and these settlements till the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when the trade with Greenland 
was interdicted. Of the subsequent history of the country, and 
the fate of the colonies, we have no certain accounts. Several 
expeditions have from time to time been undertaken for the dis- 
covery of the lost colonies, but without success. The first of the 
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NORTHEAST CAPE OF AMERICA, AND PART OF LEOPOLD ISLAND. 


modern settlements was established in 1721, under the auspices of 
the Danish crown, by Hans Egede, a Norwegian. In the inlets 
and bays which intersect the coast of Greenland, immense masses 
of ice are accumulated during a series of years, which, being 
loosened during the heat of summer, lose their points of support 
from the shore, and plunge into the ocean with thundering noise. 
Being afterwards set adrift by the currents, they embarrass the 
navigation of the polar seas, and become the terror of the mariner. 
Those masses of ice are formed both of fresh and of salt water, 
and sometimes rise more than five hundred feet above the surface 
of the water. The salt water ice occurs in immense fields, of 
many thousand fathoms in length and breadth, divided by fissures, 
but following close on to each other. When the wind Sesten to 
blow, and the sea to rise in vast billows, the violent shocks of 
those masses of ice against each other fill the mind with aston- 
ishment and terror. The coasts of Greenland are surrounded by 
many thousand islands of different sizes, on which the native 
inhabitants frequently fix their residence, on account of their 

situation for sea game. Our engravings give very good views 
both of the appearance of the vessels engaged in the expedition, 
and of the coast of this inhospitable clime. Whether the object 
of these various searches for Sir John Franklin will ever be suc- 
cessful or not, we cannot but admire the spirit of indomitable per- 
severance which has characterized the British government in these 
efforts, and the deep devotion manifested by Lady Franklin, as 
also the strong sympathetic action evinced in the expeditions fitted 
out from our own shores by the publie-spirited Mr. Grinnell, of 
New York. It the honor of tracing the lost Franklin and his party 
to their icy captivity should be achieved by Dr. Kane and his com- 
peers, we should regard it as a noble tribute to humanity. The 
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in speaking of the departure of the 
second New York Arctic Expedi- 
tion, for the exploration of the 
lar seas, gives the following in- 
rmation, which we introdace in 
this connection. The departare of 
the brigantine Advance, in which 
the search for Sir John Franklin 
and his company of lost ont 
is to be renewed, is near at . 
We are gratified to learn that Dr. 
Kane, by whom the expedition is 
to be commanded, is completely 
restored to his accustomed health, 
and will now enter upon the charge 
of this humane undertaking. A 
very short period will then only be 
required to make every needed 
preparation for the departure. The 
vessel in which the expedition will 
sail lies at the pier opposite Grin- 
nell & Minturn’s, and s as well 
as when fitted up for her first voy-_ 
age to the polar seas. She bas 
been proved to be exactly adapted 
‘to the service in which yey a 
been altered to a brig- 
antine. No other alteration of con- 
sequence has heen made. Her 
deck is made of a double thickness 
of plank, with felt between, and 
has a cork lining beneath, about 
seven inches in thickness. Outside 
she has three thicknesses of plank, 
and within she is fastened and tim- 
bered in the strongest manners 
Probably, no expedition has ever 
sailed from the United States so 
thoroughly fitted out for objects of 
scientitic research, though these are 
to be altogether secondary to the 
main object of the expedition. The 
Advance will be provided with a 
rtable observatory, which may 
be erected st pleasure on a high- 
land or on an iceberg, to aid the vision; a very complete set of 
magnetical instruments, sent out from England by Col. Sabine ; 
a daguerreotype apparatus, of the most perfect construction, to 
preserve, for the scrutiny of those inhabiting warmer regions, the 
most interesting points of scenery at the extreme north ; also the 
peculiarities of classes, manner of life, etc , of the natives There 
will be attached to the expedition an astronomer, an artist, and a 
naturalist. All told, it will probably not comprise more than 
twenty-four persons. The Advance has five boats, two of which 
are willow baskets, covered with India rubber. The latter are 
very light and buoyant, and are intended to be used in connection 
with sledges, by parties engaged in service on the ice, after the 
further progress of the vessel shall have become obstructed. 
Dogs to draw sledges, also the services of Esquimaux, are to be 
—— on the coast of Greenland, on the upward passage to 
affin’s Bay. The Advance is not expected to be absent more 
than eighteen months, but will be provisioned for three years. 
According to the statements of most explorers, and also of Dr. 
Kane, the means of sustaining life in those glocmy and sterile 
regions are quite abundant ; and if the present expedition, like its 
a, should become frozen in the ice, the sea animals, 
ars, and the birds, which are often seen in large flocks, will 
furnish enough food, even should their researches require a more 
protracted stay. However, we may hope, though perhaps faintly, 
that success will crown this final humane effort, or at least satisfy 
the world that the intrepid navigators, who have been the subjects 
of world-wide interest, are no more. God speed the enterprise, 
we say, and in due time return its hardy veterans, unharmed, 
from their toilsome work of benevolent research, the honored 
and prosperous iustruments of a noble mission ! 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-RCOM COMPANION. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 359.] 
amiable girl to me. I wil! not leave this house without sealing 
her happiness. [As he turns to go, I. P. and the major seem | 
desirous to conduct him.] Remain. [Exit.] 

Major.—{ Throwing himself low before Feodore.] My saint! 

I. P.—I could weep for shame and sorrowfulness. 

Marie.—Feodore! Dear Feodore ! 

Feodore—| Reviving ] What has happened to me? 

Marie.—Your father is free 

Feodore.—|{In the highest transports.] He is free by my exer- 
tions. [Suddenly yielding herself to high devotion.] No; by 
Thee! [Raising her hands and eyes to heaven.] And have I 
not yet rendered thee my thanks # 

Marie.—Still! She prays! 

Major.—I must pray to her. Pardon, my lady! 

I. P.—Let her also extend mercy, instead of justice, to me—old 
fool that I was. 

Feodore-—What means this? My benefactor—[She lifts the 
major up.] 

I. P.—We have wronged you by evil suspicion. 

Feodore.—How could you otherwise ? 

I. P.—By freely bearing a portion of the blame with you. 
Why did you not confide in us ? 

Feodore.—The strict injunction of my father-—the vow that I, 
when separating from him, left in his trembling hands, to make 
myself known only to the king. The absence of the monarch— 

Major.—How, my lady, suffer yourself to give apology? Dwells 
not the purest innocence in those features? O, my heart has 
never wavered. And now, Feodore, no power on earth shall sep- 
arate me from thee ! 

Sister! 

Feodore—I have a father ; he is free; he is coming; I belong 
to him. 

Major.—May I dare hasten to him ? 

Feodore-—Conéuct him fortunately to my arms. Be his guar- 
dian angel through the long and troublesome journey, and then 
count upon my grateful heart. 

Major.—The king sends a courier; I will accompany him. 

I. P.—Now do I envy you your youtb. 

Feodore.—O, that my prayers could lend him wings! 


Major.—Strong may be that fiery impulse, 
In first manhood’s grief and joy; 
But a daughter’s love is stronger, 
Pure, devout, without alloy. 


CHORUS. 


Tlearts like reeds in a rushing whirlwind 
Waver, by affliction pressed ; 

But the holy love of children 
Stands in every storm confessed. 


Marie.—’T is a pure, a heavenly feeling, 
Consecrates a noble wife ; 
But a purer love is strewing 
* Flowers along the parent's life. 


Crorvs. 
As we pass earth’s flower-strewn border, 
Back the partner may restrain ; 
Tlovering in the courts of heaven, 
Sacred filial love is gain. 


I. P.— Here below one finds a solace 
In a tried and trusty friend ; 
And yet peacefulness far sweeter, 
Will a child's devotion lend. 


Cuorvs. 
Friends of fortune in reverses 
Seldom show a true friend’s heart ; 
Death alone can loving children 
From their loving parents part. 


Feodore.—Rich the conqueror of armies, 
Rich are princes, in their way ; 
But the richest are the children 
Who their parents well obey. 


On life's way, so dark and dreary, 
Friendly light the child attends; 
If but Heaven a kindly blessing— 
Spoken by the father—eends. 
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PEARL FISHING OFF CEYLON. 

No sum of money, however large, no temptation held out suffi- 
ciently strong, would induce the divers to descend into the ocean, 
unless two shark charmers were present, who, as they believe, 
by means of their charms and potent spells, can prevent the finny 
monstors of the deep from injuring the pearl seekers. One of 
these imposters goes out in the pilot’s boat, and remains at the 
head of it, muttering a prescribed form of incantation as each 
man descends to brave the perils of the vasty deep. The other 
shark charmer remains on shore, where he is shut up in a room 
in a state of nudity till the boat returns with their divers. A 
large brazen bow] is left with him, filled with water, in which are 
placed two silver fishes, and it is affirmed that the moment a 
shark appears in the vicinity of the divers, these fishes agitate the 
water, and if an accident is about to happen, one fish will bite the 
other. When he perceives such indications the charmer immedi- 
ately “binds the shark” with a potent spell, and thus compels the 
creature to abstain from injuring the divers. These shark charm- 
ers reap an abundant harvest during the fishery, as the natives be- 
lieve that unless they are liberally remunerated they will exert 
their powerful spells to make the sharks injure them, instead of 
compelling the monsters to remain quiet until the pearl fishery is 
over. It is rather singular that, although sharks are frequently 
seen by the divers, an accident rarely happens, and numberless 
fisheries have taken place without a single accident occurring.— 
Sirr’s Ceylon and the Cingalsse. 
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If sp puts forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn no fruit. So, if youth be trified away with- 


out improvement, riper years will be contemptible, and old age 
maisetable. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD FORT, AT MARBLEHEAD, M458. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


No more thy voice the trembling wave appalls, 
The terror of thy armed front is gone ; 
And here, against thy unreplying walls, 
Old Ocean thunders on. 


Where swept thy deadly message o’er the bay, 
Fair fleets of commerce spread their peaceful wings ; 
And there the tranquil fisher, all the day, 
Above his anchor swings. 


Here laughing children, through the summer hours, 
Shout back the joy that breaking ocean tells ; 
And on thy breast they fill their laps with flowers, 
And at thy base with shells. 


And where the soldiers’ heavy feet of old, 
Trampled the sod—the planted garden grows ; 
And where the flying torch was lit, behold, 
The peaceful hearthfire glows! 


Why standest thou unarmed and voiceless now, 
Old champion guard between the sea and land? 
The white sails come and go—and yet no prow 
Veers round at thy command. 


Let die the question— thou art nobler far, 
And mightier, with these blossoms on thy brow, 
Than erst in armor—and thy front of war 
Shone not so bright as now. 


While discord over foreign nations broods, 
Let Heaven still bid thy floral strength increace ; 
Be thou a monument of buried feuds, 
A flowery shrine of peace! 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELD OF MARATHON. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


No battle-field is so worthy of a visit, none so easily accessible, 
as the plain of Marathon ; once place yourself at Athens, and the 
rest is an every-day adventure. They will tell you, to be sure, 
that two days are required for the trip; that, part of the way, you 
must be dragged a close prisoner in a hackney-coach ; that no- 
body ever rode this distance out and back in one twelve hours. 
But these are all stereotyped fictions ; very profitable to the sta- 
ble-keepers, and very comfortable to the dragomen. An Ameri- 
can finds nothing amazing in breakfasting with the dawn at the 
comfortable Hotel d’Angleterre, lunching on the sacred mound, 
and appearing, only a little lame, at the first plate of soup in his 
wonted seat. No doubt the immediate descent into the field of 
fame is a break-neck scramble ; the surest horses will slip over 
these smooth rocks; the mountain path is as narrow, steep and 
dangerous as possible; sometimes you climb or descend rude 
stone stairs; then again you must stoop very low to save your 
head ; here and there you would not find it easy to stand, and you 
cannot fail to wonder how your horse will survive the operation ; 
but Athens has steeds proof against accident. 

From the generally pleasant city to this difficult mountain-pass, 
is a delightful morning ride of more than the ten miles which Bul- 
wer (Athens, Book II.) assigns for the whole distance from Athens 
to Marathon. You pass through two sleepy little villages, and 
numerous vineyards, olive groves, country seats and forest shrub- 
beries—a diversified route, rather wild, and quite lonely, but 
agreeable at any season of the year. On the other side of this 
rugged barrier of rock and wood, is a poor convent, whose hospi- 
talities cannot be very oppressive—a strangely extended farming 
establishment, looking a little like wealth in a country where pro- 
perty must be its own protector; and a rich semi-circular area, six 
miles in length, with peasants ploughing and large flocks of sheep 
browsing where they please in the fenceless champaign. And this 
is Marathon, the scene of the great victory of opinion, the coro- 
nation of intellect as monarch over massive force. It is well to 
refresh ourselves with the memory of the most remarkable and 
probably the most decisive battle ever fought. 

It was Athens alone, against the wealth, numbers, fame, mili- 
tary experience and veteran discipline of Asia—a few thousands 
against as many hundreds of thousands, on a plain, too, where 
the weight of numbers might have been expected to crush the al- 
most single-handed Athenian deep into the earth—without archer 
or horseman, and with the appalling consciousness of division in 
their own ranks, and treachery behind them. And yet, reading 
history since it is written, it is very easy to say what, in the dawn- 
ing genius of those great men, could not then have been said, that, 
with Aischylus the poet, Aristides the just, Themistocles the hero, 
Miltiades the general, in their battle array, three thousand Greeks 
were a match for three hundred thousand Persians. 

The desperate daring of Miltiades saved his country, turned for 
the first time the stream of Asiatic triumph, changed the history 
of the world, and achieved a hairbreadth’s escape for Athens. 
His little force had to be lengthened out so that they should not 
be surrounded. This prompted him to make his centre weak, 
and his right and left his reliance. The peril of the city, stripped 
of its best defence, for whose surrender treason was even then 
hanging out signals from the heights of Pentelicus, obliged him 
to hurry his charge. Never before had the Greeks given battle on 
arun. It seemed desperation to throw so small a body, exbaust- 
ed by the race of a mile, upon a host of forty-six nations; fresh 
from the ruined temples and sacked city of Eretria. 

The event proved that in desperate circumstances desperate 
counsels may be wise. The Greek centre gave way, as was fore- 


seen, and the best forces of the invaders rushed forward to secure 
the victory ; while the Greek wings, one of them under Aristides, 
routed the gorgeous, mail-clad, turbaned files, that never had 
waited an attack before; and, after a fearful struggle, pushed 
them on to the swamps and marshes, which still border either ex- 
tremity of the naked plain; then turned upon the victorious cen- 
tre, drove it to flight, and attempted vainly to seize the fleet in 
which it took refuge. 

The effect of this defeat was far greater than the slaughter of 
four or five thousand Persian invincibles at the expense of two 
hundred Athenian lives. It showed all Greece,—all the world, 
indeed, that multitude was no more a synonyme for victory, ror 
a long line of victories enough to bear down a heroic defence of a 
nation’s homes. It is a lesson hardly yet understood ; a conquest 
of intellectual life, especially of democratic institutions, over over- 
whelming brute force. As in individual lives, so in the history of 
nations, there are moments when one brave deed turns the scales 
forever ; when the power that has risen to a seeming omnipotence 
begins that downward career which finds no landing-place short of 
the bottom of the precipice. The palsying dread of the formida- 
ble Mede never lifts its “ gory locks” again. The invisible scep- 
tre of despotism was broken at Marathon. A small, free state 
was felt to be mate to the monstrous monarchy of Asia. Domes- 
tic tyranny hid its diminished head, as ghosts will at dawn. Tho 
proud spirit of liberty, calling forth civilization and quickening 
art, sang that divine pean which cheered the charge of Miltiades, 

The field of this holy struggle is just what it was twenty-three 
hundred years ago. The bay still affords deep water, and a con- 
venient shore for another fleet of “six hundred triremes.” ‘he 


, treeless, flattened corn-field and sheep-pasture offer the bes: arena 


for that immense host whose numbers even Herodotus could not 
precisely ascertain. And though the marble tomb of Miltiades 
has been despoiled by Turkish architects for the sake of its stone, 
towards the seashore, and in full sight from the passing ship, is 
the ancient hillock of earth, nearly thirty feet high, marking the 
spot where the defenders of their invaded homes fell joyously to- 
gether. A fine moral this upon the exaltation of lowliness. The 
grave of that general, whose laurels would not suffer Themistocles 
to sleep, is very likely unknown, though a little heap of ruined 
stone is pointed out to you amongst the rank herbage of the most 
fertile plain in Attica; but the last resting-place of the common 
soldier has kept its rude memorial undisturbed. No plough 
touches the hallowed dust. The peasant, the mariner and the 
stranger gaze upon it with a reverent awe. “‘ Nightly along the 
plain, are yet heard, by superstition, the neighing of chargers and 
the rushing shadows of spectral war.” And ages after the other 
monuments of Greece may have crumbled to dust, or been stolen 
away by modern Vandals, this humble hillock will lift over the fat 
plain its memorial of the “first great victory of opinion.” As 
Byron says: 
* Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 


[Written for Glesson’s Pictorial. 
STANZAS 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER WEDDING-DAY. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTIS8 HINE. 


Lady! though I ne’er have met thee, 
I must greet thee on this day ; 
For I know thy worth has set thee 


In one faithful heart for aye! 


When the final word is epoken, 
Binding thee to him for life ; 
Never may the spell be broken, 
May’st thou be a happy wife! 


Down life's path, God's eye upon thee, 
Hand in hand together go; 

Trust in him whose love hath won thee, 
Cling to him in weal and woe! 


POLITENESS OF PAUL. 


An old poet has quaintly called Jesus “ the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.” Paul’s politeness, too, must not be over- 
looked, compounded as it was of dignity and deference. It ap- 
peared in the mildness of the manner in which he delivered his 
most startling and solemn messages, both to Jews and heath- 
ens; in his graceful salutations ; in his winning reproofs—the 
‘excellent oil which did not break the head ;” in the delicacy of 
his allusions to his claims and services; and, above all, in the 
calm, self-possessed and manly attitude he assumed before the 
rulers of his people and the Roman authorities. In the language 
of Peter and John to their judges, there is an abrupiness savori 
of their rude fisherman life, and fitter for the rough echoes of the 
Lake of Galilee, than for the tribunals of power. But Paul, 
while equally bold and decided, is far more gracious. He lowers 
his thunderbolt before his adversary ere he launches it. His shaft 
is “‘ polished ” as well as powerful. His words to King Agrippa 
“T would to God that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds ”’—are the most chivalrous utterances recorded in his- 
tory. An angel could not bend more gracefully, or assume 
attitude of more exalted courtesy.— Gi/fillan. , 


> 
> 


LOGIC AMONG FRIENDS. 

Again, if le wish to live well together, they must not hold 
too much lonio, bnd suppose that everything is to be settled by 
sufficient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard to 
married people, when he said, ‘‘ Wretched would be the pair above 
all names oft wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every morning all the minute details of a domestic day.” 
But the application should be muck more general than he made 
it. There is no time for such reasonings, and nothing that is 
worth them. And when we -recollect how two lawyers, or two 
politicians, can go on contending, and that there is no end of one- 
sided reasoning on any subject, we shall not be sure that such 
contention is the best mode for arriving at truth. But certainly 
it is not the way to arrive at good temper.—Friends in Council. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD SAILOR. 


He used to come at evening, when his daily toil was done, 

And sit beneath the old oak tree, upon a mossy stone ; 

And when we heard him calling, we would leave our play and hie, 
_ For we knew that he had stories for little Em and I. 


We would build our little walls all around his mossy seat, 
And twiue together flowers, like a carpet for his feet ; 

And a tear would often glisten in the old sailor's eye, 

When he said, “God bless you, darlings,” to little Em and I. 


When we filled his hat with acorns, and hid his cane away, 
And told him not to leave us, but stop and see us play ; 
He would take us upon his knee, and pointing to the sky, 
Tell us that he soon was going far away to live on high. 


But we did not know the meaning, and often asked him why 
That he should wish to leave us, and live beyond the sky ; 
And this was all the answer the poor old sailor gave, 

“ Alas! my locks are whitened, ay, whitened for the grave!” 


One day we followed near, as he wandered down the lane, 
And he told us we should never see the poor old man again ; 
That he could tell us no more stories, stories of the sea, 
For he was going far away from little Em and me. 


We watched for the old sailor, but we never saw him more, 
And the old gray mossy stone lies near our cottage door ; 
We understand the answer that the poor old sailor gave, 
For our own locks are whitened, ay, whitened for the grave! 


+ > 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


YOURS, IN HASTE. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Ir is a drowsy afternoon, and the overcast sky seems to have 
drizzled even the birds into quiet. They have been noisily wel- 
coming spring all the morning ; for in these more temperate lat- 
itades we are ready for the promise of the year much earlier than 
in your hyperborean regions. But, after all, two swallows do not 
make a summer, and this afternoon it seems as if the birds had 
found leisure for repentance, after becoming “ours, in haste.” 

Before ys is a pile of recently-received letters. They have little 
in common, except the form of conclusion, and nine in ten of the 
writers seem to have adopted the formula, “ Yours, in haste.” 
The old-fashioned subscription, “‘ Very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant,” is entirely superseded. Even the abbreviations 
“Yours truly,” and “ Yours respectfaily,” have become obsolete. 
“Yours, &c.,” which means anything or nothing, has disuppeared 
also, and “ Yours, in haste” is the regular conclusion, and has 
as much truth in it as the others, Why does a man subscribe 
himself “ Yours”? And why the haste? 

Is there haste in all these cases? Is there need of it in any? 
Thereby hangs a tale; and we will leisurely recount it. One of 
these hasty letters is from an old acquaintance; and if there be 
truth in his intimation of hurry, we are sure that his haste has 
been needlessly brought upon him. Despatch of business is what 
he never was given to, and yet he never did anything with proper, 
deliberate and pains-taking care in his life. We can figure to our 
mind the precise circumstances under which he penned this hur- 
ried and almost unintelligible note—the mistiness of it being the 
consequence of his greater haste than speed. For weeks, if not 
for months, we know that he has had the duty of writing this 
very letter before him. He postponed it from day to day, till the 
day came, beyord which, if written at all, he could delay it no 
longer. And he waited through the last hours of the last day, 
till ‘haste ” was the only condition by which he could save the 
mail. Jn the necessary information and enlightenment which the 
letter should convey, it is entirely deficient; and the prolonged 
waiting which has done the writer no good, requires of his corre- 
spondent a reply impromptu, which intuition or clairvoyance alone 
could furnish us with the means of writing. Still he is “ours, in 
haste,” and he will be furiously angry if our reply do not follow 
his epistle as suddenly as sound follows a blow. Ours, in haste! 
That he is not “ours ”’ at all is one of the ingredients in our cup 
of comfort. We would as soon boast ownership in a bubble, or 
an orange on the turn, or a keg of powder with a lighted train 
to it. 

Energy and promptness to do what presents itself at the right 
time, and thorouglily, do not enter into the character of those 
whose correspondence is done “in haste.” Nor do such people 
come under the definition of ‘‘ hasty men.” They are usually not 
passionate, or easily stirred, but phlegmatic, indolent, procrasti- 
nating. It is not that they accomplish so much, but that they do 
nothing four-fifths of the time, and in the other fifth half do some- 
thing, which they cannot help, and, of course, push off “in haste.” 
And the half deed imposes new necessity upon them to do some- 
thing else at a disadvantage. They are always asleep, or in a 
terror; dozing, or pulling for dear life to get out of the way of 
something which threatens to extinguish and crush them. Their 
notes are never paid till the last half hour of the last day of grace ; 
their dues are never applied for by them till they are over due; 
summer finds spring unfinished, autumn overtakes their summer 
fruits, and winter freezes up for them an indefinite amount of 
unfinished business. 

“Yours, in haste” entered life under every advantage, except 
such disadvantages as misimprovement of his opportunities had 
substituted for the benefits which those opportunities were ex- 
pected to confer. He began business with the guarantee of a 
wealthy father’s supposed endorsement, and rushed into matri- 


mony to secure his intended, whom neglect and his fickleness had 
more than half inclined to discard him. He even signed his letter 
of proposals “‘ Yours, in haste,” and the lady took him at his word. 

His children never would have been baptized had not each been 
threatened with death from disease, or danger from an epidemic. 
His wife understands his humor, and never applied to him for 
anything except when he was just starting on a journey, or was 
otherwise so cornered that it gave him a plausible opportunity for 
compliance in a hurry. His children have caught the fashion, 
and among them all, poor ‘‘ Yours, in haste”’ has had a weary life 
of it. He never suspects the cause, or imagines that any differ- 
ent course of life, or systematic improvement of his time, would 
relieve him from this continual confusion. He does nothing at 
the right time, has nothing when he needs it, and can find nothing 
when he wants’it ; but is driven from one expedient to another, 
and out of one dilemma into the next, with a continual experience 
of unrest, and feeling of uncertainty. 


But to our story, which the reader begins to fear, we fancy, 
will not be Ais in haste. Our friend, we informed you, is married ; 
and his wife had one blood relation and “expectations.” These 
expectations (worth something in the future to draw upon—a sort 
of fancy stock for Hope, the generous banker) were chiefly based 
on the good will and good deeds, duly recorded in the record- 
office, of a maiden aunt. To this maiden, as in duty bound, the 
happy bride despatched an epistle, to which the answer came in 
due course of mail, formally complimentary, full of good wishes 
and delightful confidence that she should and must approve her 
niece’s choice, together with all the other complimentary pretti- 
nesses with which such a letter ought of right and of custom to be 
filled. In a postscript the maiden expressed her earnest desire to 
know more of her new connection, and trusted that, at no distant 
day, he would himself write to her. The young wife was not one 
who would let expectation grow cold for lack of nursing, or a 
maiden aunt become indifferent for want of attention. It seemed 
as if it was the sole business of her life (shopping excepted) to 
keep up her correspondence with this Aunt Expectations. Her 
husband wondered at her punctuality. To think that a person 
could write letters except upon compulsion, and such long letters, 
too! And that she could regularly, once a fortnight, receive and 
as regularly answer them, and that, too, without any conceivable 
topic that he could devise! It was a wonder to him. 


The postscript of each letter from aunt was regularly read to him. 
It always desired remembrance to her nephew, whom she had 
never seen, and expressed regret at his silence, and apparent de- 
termination that she should never know him. These were the 
postscripts intended for his ear; but in the body of the letter Aunt 
Expectations did not scruple to express her doubts whether the 
man could write ; or, if he could write, whether he could spell 
correctly ; or, if he had accomplished that part of his education, 
whether it had been carried so far as to enable him to express his 
feelings (if he had any feelings) in a grammatical manner. She 
wondered whether he could talk at all, and began to have sad 
misgivings. 

The niece was eloquent in rebutting all these injurious asper- 
sions, and protested that her chosen was a paragon. But Aunt 
Expectations declared that one letter from him would do more to 
‘give her a proper appreciation of the man, whom she really desired 
to love and respect, than volumes from a wife in her honey-moon, 
who was either very fond or a great dissembler. But she was on 
no account to tell him these things. 

Now Aunt Expectations lived in what used to be considered 
the far West. It was some hundreds of miles away, and those 
were the days when there were no railroads. Write to a friend 
now, and desire his presence, and he will be “ yours, in haste” 
directly, answering by wire the next moment, and presenting him- 
self by rail the next day at furthest. Our fathers and their sisters, 
videlicet, our aunts, in their slow habits, knew nothing of the fast 
progress of this generation. It was a weary thing to travel, and 
required some previous thought and preparation. Such a packing 
of boxes,and labelling of trunks, and counting of parcels, and 
overlooking of baggage, as used to be required, made a journey 
of a hundred miles of more moment than a trip to England now 
is. Therefore, Aunt Expectations had not for many years visited 
her friends in the east, and as “ distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” perhaps she saw them all in a better light—all except our 
luckless friend who would not trust his penmanship to her scrutiny. 


The young wife began to fear that Aunt Expectations would 
become Aunt Exasperation, and visit on herself the wrath which 
her husband was daily increasing. So she told him positively he 
must write. She painted the folly of losing some great advan- 
tage by mere negligence. The husband promised, and that was 
all. She repeated her urgent entreaties; and at last met him 
every day with the inquiry, ‘“‘ Have you written?’ Now it is 
easier to fib hypothetically, by saying “I will,” than to falsify 
positively, by saying “I have,” when you haven’t. And one day, 
when his hat was on to return home, our friend remembered the 
everlasting question. He hurried through a few lines, sealed, 
directed, and placed among the other letters one to “My dear 
Aunt.” But he forgot to pay the postage! 

“Have you written?” his wife asked, before he had taken a 
chair. 

“Indeed I have,” he answered, with the air of injured inno- 
cence, now prepared to face its persecutors. 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“ That is pleasant.” 

“Do you mean to say you have written to my aunt ?” 

Most unequivocally.’’ 

“ Let me see the letter.” 

“ That is unreasonable. I never see yours, nor ask to. Be- 


sides, it’s on its way to Ohio before this time.” 


“ We shall see,” said the wife. And so they did. In fifteen 
days, precisely, from the date of our friend’s letter, just as the 
couple were sitting down to tea, there was a knock at the front 
door. A tall figure in travelling attire superintended the delivery 
from the stage coach of “great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and 
parcel,” carefully counting them on the sidewalk, and as carefully 
enumerating them after they were removed into the hall. 

“‘Where’s my niece ?” she asked, when the tale of baggage was 
found to be all correct. 

“My dear aunt!” said the young wife, who had now the first 
suspicion who her guest was. Speedily the baggage was removed 
to the best chamber, and the niece bustled about, the happiest of 
the happy. With a flying visit to the kitchen, to bid Betty in- 
crease the materials of the entertainment, and a flying visit to 
Aunt Expectations, who was bringing “ false fronts” and bits of 
lace ruffle out of their receptacles ; with now a finger of aid in the 
toilet, and now a hand of assistance in the kitchen—with a look 
at the parlor lamp, and a poke at the parlor fire, little wife was in 
a transport, and husband felt placid. Now, in doing the honors. 
of his house, she was his wife “in haste,” 

Presently, all prim and stately, Aunt Expectations was for- 
mally introduced, and placed at the tea-table. Every effort was 
made to give her welcome. Her new nephew, in the delightful 
and unexpected hurry of the scene, said very pleasant and polite 
things, and rather overacted such hospitalities of the tea-table as 
he ventured upon. But that was natural, and, to some extent, 
agreeable. 

Still, Aunt Expectations seemed surprised at something which 
she did see, or which she did not. The aspect of matters was 
evidently not what she had counted on. She was a long time in 
coming round to anything like a feeling of pleasure corresponding 
to what her hostess displayed. There was a sense of constraint 
upon her which was supposed to be the fatigue of her journey, 
and she early retired to rest. 

In the morning the cloud had somewhat abated, but not entirely 
disappeared. Our friend voted inwardly that his wife’s aunt was 
a soured maiden, but gave expression to no opinion. When the 
husb«nd had left, she said : 

“Well, my dear, I am glad to see you so well and happy. The 
pleasure is not the less ” (her face gave her the lie as she said so) 
“ that it is unexpected.” 

“ Unexpected !” 

“ Read that letter. <°. lirst that there is no pre-payment, which 
I regarded as an ev uence of hurry and anxiety.” 

The niece took her husband’s letter, and read as follows: 


“My very DEAR Aunt :—I can postpone writing to you no 
longer, and regret that I have done it so long. I am anxious to 
receive a visit from you at your earliest convenience, and my wife 
desires it very much. Trusting that we shall soon see you, I am 

“Yours, in haste.” 


The poor wife’s face wore first a look of blank astonishment, 
and then changed from white to red, and white again, under 
Aunt Expectations’ fixed gaze. 

“What does that mean ?” said the aunt. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But what does he mean by ‘I can postpone no longer,’ and a 
visit at ‘my earliest convenience,’ and ‘my wife desires it very 
much’ ?” 

“The fact is, my dear aunt, that my husband is a very negli- 
gent correspondent. I gave him no peace till he could tell me he 
had written. He could postpone it no longer in comfort—that is 
all. ‘ Your earliest convenience’ is a mercantile phrase in solicit- 
ing payment, which slipped into the letter in his haste. And that 
I did desire to see my only blood connection in the world is cer- 
tainly very true, as I have written you a hundred times.” 

“T see it all; but it is very little satisfaction to me for the 
fright and uneasiness which have hurried me over the mountains, 
a long journey, and at a bad season of the year, for such an ex- 
pedition. [I shall understand his next letter, if he ever writes one 
—which I beg you wont insist on again!” 

Aunt Expectations was somewhat mollified before the day of 
return came round, as her friends did all in their power to make 
her visit pleasant. And her anger was completely subdued when, 
the next year, in her western home, she was apprised by a care- 
fully-written, long epistle, properly dotted with reflections, and 
not signed “ Yours, in haste,” that her nephew had called his 
first born by her name. 

The visit was not without its advantage to the couple. It did 
not defeat their expectations, but insured them; for the shrewd 
aunt devised her estate in trust for the children, when she died, 
not long after, and thus saved it from becoming to the father’s 
creditors “ Yours, in haste.” 


EFFECTS OF SOLI1UDE. 


To be left alone in the wide world, with scarcely a friend—this 
makes the sadness which, striking its pang into the minds of the 
young and the affectionate, teaches them too soon to watch and 
interpret the spirit-signs of their own hearts. The solitude of the 
aged—when, one by one, their friends fall off, as fall the sere 
leaves from the trees in autumn—what is it to the overpowering 
sense of desolation which fills almost to breaking the sensitive 
heart of youth, when the nearest and dearest ties are severed ? 
Rendered callous by time and suffering, the old feel less, although 
they complain more ; the young, “bearing a grief too deep for 
tears,” shrine in their bosoms sad memories and melancholy anti- 
pa ny often give dark hues to their feelings in after life. 


+ » 


As the sun’s rays will irradiate even the murky pool, and 
make its stagnant waters to shine like silver, so doth God’s good- 
ness and tender mercy, towards the greatest sinner, and the black- 
est heart, make his own image visible there !— Hosea Ballou. 
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ALDERNEY CATTLE.—FROM A CELEBRATED PAINTING BY WARD. 


A RURAL SCENE. 

The very fine engraving which we depict above is a represen- 
tation of Alderney cattle, from a painting by Ward. It is an ad- 
mirable cattle-piece, and needs few words in explanation. The 
sheep in the foreground exhibit that quiet repose so natural to the 
species, while the prominent figure in the scene has all that fire 
and energy expressed that is natural to the animal. The group 
in this celebrated painting is considered by connoisseurs as being 
very perfect and life-like; and the engraving gives a truthfal fac- 
simile of the original and much-admired production of the artist. 


THE ROACH AND THE GUDGEON. 

The roach is supposed to be so called on account of the redness 
of his fins. He is a poor, mean fish, as far as eating goes; but 
he is a handsome, strong fish, and will afford the angier capital 
sport when he rises at the fly, which he commonly does about the 
months of August and September, coming both boldly and freely. 
Roach are gregarious. hey love limpid and clear waters, and 
yet are to be found in still and muddy rivers and ponds. They 
frequen: almost all the ponds, rivers and lakes in Europe; and in 
some places are inconceivably numerous. Many of the rivers and 
ponds in England are full of them; 
and in France they are very abun- 
dant everywhere, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Paris. In the ma 
rais of the Pas-de-Calais, and about 
Peronne, there are millions of them. 
In some countries in the north of 
Europe, and particularly on the 
banks of the Oder they are so plen- 
tiful that they are | for manur- 
ing the lani; and Bloch assures us 
that before the marais on the Oder 
were drained, such enormous quan- 
tities were constantly caught that 
they supplied the neighboring vil- 
lages with abundance of provender 
on which they fattened their pigs. 
Roach spawn about June, and, Wal- 
ton says rightly, may be fished for 
a fortnight after that process is ac- 
compli-hed. They cast their spawn 
in narrow, weedy, grassy places, and 
are very prolific. In the ovarium of 
an ordinary sized roach were count- 
ed the great number of 125,000 eggs. 
At a certain season—the spawn- 
ing season—roach have been ob- 
served to migrate like the salmon, 
trout, carp, etc. “In the spring,” 
says a French author, “the roach 
mount up the rivers in a very singu- 
lar order. The males and females 
separate themselves, so as to form 
distinct troops. One-troop of males 
takes the lead; a of females 
follows, without with the 


other ; and at last a second troop of males closes the march. They 
go very close together; and if any accident separates them on 
their route, they quickly re-form their battalions, and resume their 
march when the danger is passed.” We never noticed this habit 
ourselves; we never heard of any sportsman who ever did; and 
we never before saw any account of it in any book ; it may, how- 
ever, be true, for all that, althongh it savors strongly of the fanci- 
ful. The roach attains a large size. They are said to have been 
killed in England of the weight of two dr aguel but in the French 
waters they reach a larger size than this, and give the angler a 
good deal of trouble, as they require delicate tackle to deceive 
them. The roach is by no means the stupid, reckless fish some 
represent him to be; on the contrary, he demands a fair amount 
of skill and caution, and affords very respectable sport, when of 
good size and in full season. The specimens of the roach which 
are found in our own waters do not vary particularly, in nature 
or appearance, from their European namesakes. 

The gudgeon is a very handsome, active, well shaped little 


_ fish; most delicious in flavor, when properly cooked, and deserv- 


edly considered very recherche by the gastronomes of France. 
This fish is to be found in almost all the rivers of our own coun- 


try, of England, and indeed of Europe. He prefers running 
waters, and rapid, curling streams, which flow over a pebbly or 
sandy bottom, although he will live and thrive in lakes and ponds 
through which a gentle draw of water continually passes. The 
gudgeon is supposed to spawn about the month of May. Walton 
says they breed two or three times a year. This does not ap 
to be very clearly established ; but the prodigious rate at which 
these fish increase would seem to lend a certain degree of proba- 
bility to the notion. A French writer says, “ They pass their 
winter in the lakes and lange ponds, and in the spring remount 
the rivers, where they popes their spawn on pebbles and stones. 
This operation is, with the gudgeon, a very laborious affair, and 
the fish is frequently occupied an entire month in the difficult 
— Towards the autumn the gudgeons gain the lakes.” 
his does not appear to be the senalgnniaien. neither is it our 
own; but Walton, who, after all, is a very high authority, seems 
to entertain some such notion of the migratory habits of this fish, 
although his language is vague and uncertain. The gudgeons, 
undoubtedly, multiply prodigiously, and in certein favorable situ- 
ations are to be found in*immense quantities. ‘The waters of the 
Pas-de-Calais abound with this fish, and they are to be caught 
freely in a small, rapid stream within 
the very walls of St. Omer, as well 
as in the surrounding running waters. 
Gudgeons are used in some parts of — 
France to stock lakes, ponds, and 
rapid streams, as food for pike, eels 
and trout When the gudgeon is 
well cleaned, and wiped perfectly 
dry, rubbed over with egg and brea 
crumbs, fried crisp in butter, and 
served up with hot melted butter, 
and new, well-buttered, hot house- 
hold bread, he is a very delicious 
fish. “All fish,” says old Caspar 
Schwenkfeld, in his io Trophe- 
um Silesia, “‘ by reason of the nature 
and custom of the elements from 
which they have sprung and derive 
their virtue, and on aceount of their 
cold and gelatinous nature, are very 
difficult of digestion. They also 
generate cold and phlegmatic blood, 
from whence many similar grievous 
disorders take their origin ; for they 
weaken the nerves, and pre them 
for paralysis ; and as they injure the 
more cold and damp stomach, so, 
on the contrary, they greatly benefit 
the more bilious and warm.” But 


we cannot agree with our author : 
for that fish are both healthful and 
strengthening, is a well-established 
fact; and as’ to the occupation of 
angling, it is, to the true sportsman, 
a recreation indeed, being both in- 
vigorating and highly diverting. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME V. 

Three more numbers of the Pictorial will close the present 
volume of the paper, when we shall commence, July 1st, Votume 
Friern of our illumined journal, greatly beautified and improved, 
with an entire new suit of type, and a superb array of elegant 
illastrations, and original articles from the best literary talent in 
the country. Cost what it may, the Pictorial shall be made to 
sustain the high reputation which it has earned, and shall merit 
the constant approval and unequalled patronage that it receives 
from all parts of the country. This will form a very proper time 
for the making up of new clubs, or for single persons to sub- 
scribe, being the commencement of the new volume ; and for the 
terms of the paper, we refer the seamen: to the imprint i in another 
column. 


+ > 
+ > 


DECAY OF THE BRAIN, 

Sir Isaac Newton lost the use of his intellect before the animal 
frame was arrested by death. So it was said of M. Swisset, that 
he often wept because he was not able to understand the books 
which he had written in his yoypger days. Cornivas, an excel- 
lent orator in the Augustine age, became so forgetful as not even 
to know his own name. Simon Tournay, in 1202, after he had 
outdone all Oxford for learning, at last grew such an idiot as not 
to know one word fgom another, or one thing that he had ever 
done. What a singular being is man! how powerful—and yet 
how feeble ! 


4 > 
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RatuerR MERCENARY.—Sir Godfrey Kneller latterly painted 
more for profit than for praise, and is said to have used some ex- 
perimental preparations in his colors, which made them work fair 
and smoothly off, but not endure. A friend noticing it to him, 
said : ‘‘ What do you think posterity will say, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
when they see these pictures some years hence?” “ Say!” replied 
the artist, “why, they’ll say Sir Godfrey never painted them !”” 


SPLINTERS. 


-+++ Massachusetts, the most densely peopled of our States, has 
eighty-four inhabitants to the square mile. Room enough left. 
+. The corner stone of the United States Marine Hospital 
‘was laid on the 8th of April, at Ricon Point, San Francisco. 
.+++ The theatres in New York are said to be in a very thriv- 
ing condition, Their proprietors are all making fortunes. 
-++. G. V. Brooke, the English tragedian, has been presented 
with a service of plate by his professional admirers. 
. The shad fishing business is said to be one of the most 
important items in the resources of Connecticut. 
..+. We are apt to talk of women as angels, yet there is not a 
word in the Bible about female angels, they are of the other sex ! 
«++. The sea serpent, ay, the veritable, and no mistake, has 
lately been seen off the Florida coast, in the Gulf Stream. 
_ «ee It is rather « curious fact, that the rich are more envied 
by those who have a little, than by those who have nothing. 
+++ There are just as many railroad accidents as ever; take 
our advice and get your life insured before trusting the cars. 
- Cornelius Boyle, for the killing of Charles McBridge, has 
been found guilty of murder in the first degree, in New Orleans. 
++.» As an item of “ good news for curates,” Punch announces 
that the new Bishop of Lincoln has seven daughters. 
. Did it ever occur io you, ye thoughtful ones, that nature 
never says one thing, and wisdom another? 


+++. The recent increase of the limits and population of Buffalo. 


makes the number of inhabitants of that city now over 70,000. 
. Dr. Achilli announces, by advertisement in the Christian 
Times, that he is about to leave England for the United States. 
+++» The New York City Council have appropriated $3500 for 
fireworks and other manifestations of patriotism on the 4th July. 
+++» The progress of some of our city ministers and reformers 
is so rapid that they keep ahead of common sense ! 


MAZZINI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. 


Joseph Mazzini, of whom we now hear so much, was born at 
Genoa, in the year 1808. His father was one of the professors of 
medicine in that city. In 1828 M. Mazzini began to make him- 
self known. He started in his native city a journal, “ The Geno- 
ese Indicator,” in which, under the very transparent veil of lit- 
erary speculations, the young writer enters upon the questions 
that interested the future of Italy. It was the epoch when the 
governments of the peninsula, lately disturbed by revolutionary 
attempts, were associated in one common league for the destruc- 
tion of carbonarism. Mazzini never marched under this banner, 
which, however, collected together the men who were most ad- 
vanced in liberal opinions. From this time he believed that the 
carbonari constituted much less a great party than an association 
of malcontents and political dreamers; and he also persuaded 
himself that he had no resolution to draw from the principles of 
secret societies for the delivery of his country. The politics of 
M. Mazzini was from the first a politics historically constituent. 
Afterward we see it resumed in his “ Letters upon the present and 
fature of Italy,” and developed with more continuity and preci- 

sion, ideas of which the germs are fuund in his first publications, 
ach as the Genoese Indicator, and, the following year, in the 
Tndicator of Sevourne, when that of Genoa was suppressed ; in 
trath, the fiery writings of M. Mazzini sowed the seeds of agita- 
tion, and gave alarm to the governments; and, his new sheet 
having met with the fate of the first, the agitator returned to 
Genoa. He was here at the revolution of July; arrested, with 
several of his friends, he beheld himself judged by a tribunal, and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Savan, which he was not permitted 
to leave until after the end of six months, with a prohibition to 
remain in the Sardinian States. 

While he had yet hardly arrived in the land of his exile, 
the banished refugee learns the insurrection of Rome, and its 
failure ; but, to his view, it is only the defeat of the moderate party ; 
and, tearing’ away the national flag, he appeals to young Italy, 
founds under this title a society and a journal at Marseilles, and 
openly advocates in his writing an Italian republic. If any one 
asks why the attempts at deliverance in Italy have failed, “ It is 
not through the cowardice of the Italians,” answers he; “a peo- 
ple are never cowardly, nor is it the fault of revolutionary ele- 
ments. When a people, divided into a thousand factions, per- 
verted by bondage, surrounded by spies, restrained by foreign 
bayonets, consumed for many centuries by municipal hatred, 
trammelled by clerical perfidy, without instruction, without a 
press, without arms, without any tie of fraternity except, perhaps, 
that induced by a common feeling of injustice and hatred—when 
a people, reduced to these extremities, find means of insurrection 
three times in a dozen years—when the interior enemy yields im- 
mediately to the manifestation of the national wish, without one’s 
hearing a single voice to forbid’ the cause of tyranny—when, in 
4ten days, the Italian flag is displayed in twenty cities—when, in 
fine, neither deceptions, nor misfortunes, nor crowded prisons, nor 
executions, can stifle these revolutionary feelings—weep over this 
people, but calumniate them not!” These sentiments are em- 
phatically the creed of Mazzini; for him the Italian question is 
one of religious sacredness—the cause of the people ; and all that 
Italy haswdone that is great has been done by the people. The 
nation, he contends, in its most striking features has been demo- 
cratic. Thus often, during his many years of exile—now in 
Paris, now in Belgium, and more often in London—his only 
thought has been agitation, the formation of revolutionary com- 
mittees, and propagating his ideas of liberty for his country. His 
motto has ever been, “ Insurrection is the most holy of duties.” 
The times of individuals is past, he declares, and the people must 
rise in their might, and speak and act. A public man, orator, 
man of action, we know that Mazzini, although removed from his 
country, holds immense sway over the people. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

We have made full and careful arrangements with our New 
York artists, in relation to drawing for us everything of general 
interest and note in connection with the Crystal Palace, about to 
open in New York city. With our long tried and extraordinary 
facilities for producing the most perfect engravings, we shall be 
enabled to do the subject full justice, and no catalogue of the ex- 
hibition can possibly be so perfect in its representations, or will 
be read and seen by a tenth part the number of persons, who are 
the regular recipients of our Pictorial. In this, as in all else, re- 
lating to our illumined and favorite journal, no pains will be 
spared to render it perfect in every respect. 


> 

Fixe Arts.—From the will of the great Spanish painter, Mu- 
rillo, lately published at Madrid, we perceive that his pictures, 
which now sell for twenty, thirty, fifty, and even a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, were originally painted at prices varying from thirty 
dollars to a hundred and fifty dollars. 


> 


Guxason's PicrosiAL, the finest illustrated paper in the United States, con- 
to come to our table. Every one who wants something really 
nt in the wa: a pictorial work, should by all means take thi, paper. 
fill the most interesting reading matter and elegant 

— Winchester Independent, Tenn. 


Goop Brespine.—The forms of good-bearing have been pro- 
perly compared to the cotton and other soft materials placed be- 
tween China vases to prevent their being broken by collision. 


A Sueexrstion.—The late railroad accident at Norwalk sug- 


gests with great force the necessity of every traveller having his 
clothes marked with his name. 


ApuHorism.—Most men die before they have learned to live. 


MARRIAGE 


In this by Rt Rev Bishop Exstburn, Mr to 

Miss Maria t daughter of Mr. William Belley La 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Walter R. Hill to Miss Mary ra. Wheeler. 

By Rev. Mr. Denison Mr. William Hardy§to Miss Sarah &. French. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr —a. Burton to Miss Matiida Campbell. 
Wingley, Mr Richard W. Marnott, of London Eng., to Miss 

tilda 

By Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. David H. King to Miss Cordelia Lloyd; Mr. William 
M. Eod to Mr*. Jane (urner both of -alem. 

At Dorchester, by Rev Mr. Coolidge of Boston Mr. Samuel + of Phil- 
aan to Miss Mary Louisa. daughter of Samuel B. Pierce, Er 

At Conny by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Alonzo Packard to Mies farah &. 


At ee, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. Edward Wyatt, of Danvers, to Miss 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr Snow, Mr. M D. Kimball, of Boston, to Miss Susen 
T.. daughter of Hon. Marcus Morton. 


At Lunenburg by Rev. Mr. Cushing, of Bedford Mr. Jefferson Wiley, of De- 
troit, Mich , to Miss Mary C. A. a 

At Northboro’, by Kev Dr. ene won Barres, Eeq., to Miss Mary Ware, 
eldest daughter of Jairus Lincoln. 

at Newark, N. J., by Rev. Mr. le Mr. Robert Lansing Wright, for- 
merly of St. Louis, ‘to Miss Jane E. M. MeUall, of New York 


In this city, Capt. William Bre 


. 75; Mr George McClennen, 31; Mr. Wil- 
liam Adams, 78; Bunice Mur dy. 


1; Mr. James M Eaton, 38; Mrs. Roxana, 
wife of Dexter Koby, Esq., 49, Abby W., widow of the late Mr. Orin Car- 
‘penter. 


At Dorchester, Mrs Mary Catherine, widow of the late Mr. Wm. Bolton, 30. 

At Cambridge, Deacon Stiliman Lathrop 73. 

At Lowell, benjamin F. French, Erq.. President of the Railroad Bank, 63 

At Salem, Mr. Thomas Fuller, 64; Mrs. Abigail Perkins, 75. 

At Newbury port, Miss Hannah, oe of the late Mc. Jacob Tucker, 33. 

At Grafton. Capt. Abner Dodge, of Northbridge, 80. 

At Pepperell, Dr. Nathaniel Brewer, 58. 

At Millbury, Mr. Wiliam 4. Billings. of Boston, 34. 

At South Abington, Mr. Christopher Dyer. 89. 

At East Concord, N. H., Mrs. Khoda  , wife of Hon. Israel W. Kelly; 77. 

At Saco, Me. Major Jeremian Milliken, jl 

At Kennebunkport, Me., Mis. Sarah, widow of Capt. mate Mitchell, 98. 

At New York. Miss Elizabeth Caroli only Rt. Rev Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk, 38; Mrs. Hannah 0O., widow of the late Col oo Jenkins, 62, 
Anne 8., wife of Kev Wm. Walton. and daughter of Rev. Sam’! Seabary, 22. 

At Brook n. N. Y., Mrs. Martha B., wife of Rev. George ¥. Wood. 

At some a Ky., Mr. Joseph 8. Bates, 41. of the firm of Bates, Whitcher & 
Co., Cincinnati, and son of Mr. Martin 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Picrorntat Drawinc-Room Compan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides. 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a e+ries of 
book of BETWEEN POUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Citiex, 
and heautiful Villages ; and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 


fo 


Bates, of Bosion. 


ceedingly novel and elegant series, for future and p enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our bere. = Agents, and at all the 
Periodical out the Union. ‘Perms: one volume, $8—twe vo! - 
umes, $5—three volumes, $7. 


PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Roow Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well oplead 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the ‘world, and of men and manners, 


altogether making a paper entirely origina) in its design, in this coun- 


try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all’ the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 


vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches «f beautiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. 1t contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 


reading matter and illustrations—a th weekly paper of sixteen 
Octavo pages. 

TERMS:— Invariably in Advance. 
2 Subscribers, 5 00 
4 ot 9 00 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

Saad One copy of the Fag oF our Unton, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL DRAWiNG-Koom COMPANION, One year, ‘for #4 00. 

0>™ The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every SaTuRpay, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESA LE AGENTS. 
En 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
BAG aay, 169 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
ROY 8, 43° Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CLOUDS AND SUNBEAMS. 


BY MES. M. W. CURTIS. 


We should not prize the sunbeams 
Were it not for the clouds, 
To enhance value, 
While the mist enshrouds ; 
After storms are over, 
Giadly hail we then, 
Sunbeams gaily dancing 
Through the leafy glen. " 


We should not prize the sunbeams 
That Geck the paths of life, 
Were it not that changes 
With our days are rife ; 
Thus we learn the value 
Of a better home, 
Far above the cloudlets, 
Where no shadows come. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


WOOING A WIDOW. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“Samrve, my son,” remarked the elder Mr. Weller, “ beware 
of the vidders.” The old knight of the whip, we will admit, had 
reason to complain ; but no man who has an unmortgaged heart 
can associate with an interesting “relict,” without falling head 
over heels in love with her. To resist is as impossible as it would 
be for the lilacs not to feel the influence of the spring sun, or the 
cherries to remain pale under the ripening heats of July. Men, 
when bereaved, can absorb their minds with money-getting, poli- 
tics, authorship or glory. But if a widow’s affection wanders 
about, like Noah’s dove, without a resting-place, she is wretched— 
the past is all gone, and the future presents nothing but cheerless 
desolation, if her love, pent up, is to corrode the heart. Blistered 
be the tongue that can ridicule, and paralyzed the hand that can 
libel, the widows, who are as far before the tribe of girlhood as 
bright summer, rich with fruition, is before fickle and inconstant 
spring; resplendent with blossoms, fair yet tasteless. Perform- 
ances are better than promises ; perfect six-and-twenty is far pre- 
ferable to giggling “‘ sweet sixteen.” 

“ Who to choose can hesitate— 
Mature love, or fickle beauty? 
Need we then our choice relate ! 
We turn from each verdant face 
That no sweet emotions grace— 
And to widows pay our duty.” 

But how woo them? How persuade them to approach the 
hymeneal altar a second time, as a white-robed victim offered up 
to some human “‘lord of creation?” How ensnare them again, 
when, perhaps, their first husbands (as some men do) set them up 
in their houses, as the ancients did their Lares and their Lemures, 
for playthings and ornaments—not household gods, to be deified 
only when their owners were in good humor, and trodden under 
foot in every access of passion? We will not advise you, friend 
suitor, for we despise advice ; but we will offer you translations 
of four letters, given to us as autographs, which embody a com- 
plete romance. 

The writer of these letters is a notable diplomatist, and one of 
the most distinguished representatives of the French imperial 
court. He is rich, he is powerfal, he is envied—in a word, he has 
@ position, which means, a right to look down upon all poor fel- 
lows, who have nothing but their intellect. But when he penned 
these letters, his only opulence was riches of the heart, treasures 
of the mind, and other gems of youth, which are so recklessly 
squandered away in early life. He was but twenty years of age; 
and if he ever sees these early wa‘fs in print, he will find a wide 
difference between their style and that of the voluminous “state 
papers,” for which he is now so celebrated. 


Angouleme August 6, 1820. 

My pear Louis :—It is now a week, old classmate, since I 
arrived at my home, bringing with me nothing but regrets, unpaid 
bills, and a diploma. This old city, calm and silent, saddened 
me as I entered its streets in the Paris coach ; and when I reached 
the door of my paternal mansion, I was ready to weep. Alas! 
my dear friend, death had passed across that threshold since I 
left, and I was not welcomed by the fond mother, who had so 
affectionately bid me farewell. Alone at the deserted fireside, the 
city seemed like an immense necropolis, for the much loved dead 
obscured my view of the living. Three long days were passed in 
silence, in solitude, in meditation. 

But on the fourth day, the sun shone again into my heart. 
Again I saw crowds in the streets, and on going forth was greeted 
by old friends, who cheered my sadne:s by <zany a kind word of 
consolation. The source of this change, dear Louis, was a charm- 
ing woman, who had attended my mother during her last illness— 
my cousin Sylvia. From the time she called, accompanied by 
the physician, to give me in person my mother’s parting words, I 
have ceased to live entombed, and everything has worn a brighter 
aspect. Could you see her who has thus thawed the ice-bound 
tide of my existence, J am sure, dear Louis, you would admire 
her—nay, love her, as I do. Perhaps, then, it is well that you 
cannot see her, for it would be sad for such old friends, pay mates, 
schoolmates, classmates, as we have been, to be rivals. 

My cousin is twenty-five years of age; she has been a widow 
three years. Except in the romances of Rousseau, which we so 
often read together while in the freshman’s class, there exists no 
woman to whom I can compare her, and in her are united all the 
charms, the accomplishments and the graces of those heroince— 
each one of whom we used to consider a model of perfection. 


Alas! that I think so—that I love her so madly—that her im 
age reigns in my thoughts, and that my heart is like a deep well 
in which is mirrored nought save the brilliant star directly over 
head. You, dear Louis, may blame me, but you mst not de- 
nounce me; you may laugh at me, but you must pity me; for I 
love Sylvia, and I feel assured that she never will loveme. Adieu. 


Angouleme, August 10, 1820. 

Thanks, dear Louis, for your friendly letter, and I will again 
inflict upon you my love-chronicle. Last evening, Sylvia’s father 
gave a large ball, and I accepted an invitation with joy. My 
cousin was resplendent with youth, with vivacity, and with beau- 
ty; O that you could have seen her! She wore a rich black silk, 
cut in the Spanish style, and the tiny Andalusian mantle was bal- 
anced, as if by attraction, upon a bust which exceeded in beauty 
that of the famed Venus of Milo. Need I say that Sylvia, thus 
radiant and enchanting, was the belle of the evening? And while 
she smiled graciously upon troops of would-be-friends, false flat- 
terers, hollow-hearted suitors, must I tell you that she was cruel to 
me alone—to me, the timid lover, who would risk all to serve her, 
and pour out my blood like water to execute her bidding ? 

Calling me into the conservatory, where no one saw us, Sylvia 
returned to me a note, which I had sent her in the afternoon, con- 
cealed in a bouquet—a note which had cost me many sighs, and 
in which I had told my love. ‘Cousin Lucien,” said she, in a 
voice slightly tinged with indignation, “you are crazy.” I an- 
swered, hanging my head, “‘I fearIam.” No more was said ; but 
O! IfI am thus a prey to hope, and fear, and disappointment, 
of what use will be reason. Pity me, my dear friend,—pity me. 
I have need of pity, of friendship, for I can scarcely stand the shock. 

Unconsciously, however, my cousin gave me, during the even- 
ing, souvenirs enough to last my life-time. First, 1 danced with 
her, and necessarily her beautiful hand reposed in mine. Tnen 
came the waltz, that dancing reverie of Germany, in which I had 
the precious right to encircle her with my arm, and to gaze at her 
with adoration, at kissing distance. It seemed, as we circled 
around, that I was dreaming, to the sound of celestial harmony. 
Generally, my cear Louis, noise awakens us, and chases away 
happy dreams; bet, last evening, my friend, when the music 
ceased, silence awoke me! 

That is notall. I picked up my cousin Sylvia’s embroidered 
handkerchief, and it seems that the perfume yet steals across my 
senses ; I kissed her fan; I stole a flower that dropped from the 
bouquet on her waist. That flower, withered and faded as it is, I 
cherish under a glass globe, with more pride than I should the 
largest diamond in a sovereign’s diadem. 

You say that you shall endeavor to visit Angouleme this au- 
tumn. When you come, I will take you into my chamber, and 
open the doors of a wardrobe in which my treasures are enshrined. 
I will show you this precious flower, a glove which she touched, a 
glass from which she drank, the perfume she uses, and I will say 
with a sigh, here are my riches, my treasures, my comforts ! 

I now comprehend a phrase which I once saw (in some book, 
the title of which I have forgotten), and which I could not com- 
prehend until I began to adore my cousin: “ Unhappy love has 
its charms !” 

Happy lovers need extraordinary emotions, grand dramas, and 
all the joyous pomp of outward show ; but we, who are disdained, 
ask but silence, calm, clouds and dreams. Successful suitors en- 
joy, after all, nothing but terrestrial joys; but we, who inhabit 
dream-land, enjoy aerial pleasures from imaginary sources. They 
love in prose, and we love in verse. Happy love, my dear Louis, 
is but a prosy history, but unhappy love is a thrilling poem. Yet, 
after all, one would not read poetry always. Adieu. Come and 
see Sylvia ; comfort me. 

Angouleme, August 20, 1820. 

For a week past, my friend, there has been a comedy repre- 
sented at my uncle’s, in which I have played the part of “ the 
dupe,” and which, when it ceases, will seal my happiness for life, 
while it will make a certain Captain Lamberty rejoice. This cap- 
tain is a stalwort militia officer, six feet high, whose only merit 
lies in his voice, which resounds over the parade-ground, or 
through the church, where he sings the base parts. He has but a 
moderate fortune, a moderate intellect, and a moderate reputa- 
tion. But he dresses in the latest fashion, talks about horses, and 
sings romantic ballads. Such, dear Louis, is the fortunate lover 
of my bewitching cousin—she whose first husband was a sensible, 
hard-working lawyer. O, woman, woman! and especially widow! 

The captain has one merit, in the eyes of a coquette. He can 
enter a drawing room with ease, and has an abundance of gossip- 
ping small-talk. He knows all the latest Paris fashions—all the 
court scandal about jewelry, and what bonnets are to be worn 
next year. This is milk and honey for the ladies of our interior 
city, and they in general, with cousin Sylvia in particular, listen 
with delight to this elegant fop, who converses like a milliner’s 
apprentice, or a barber’s boy. 

The captain excels in describing, with all the eloquence of an 
ignorant Don Juan, the fascinating pleasures of the metropolis, 
and narrates, with many a personal adventure, the balls, the mas- 
querades, the festivals, and the intrigues which he has participated 
in while at Paris. 

Such, dear Lonis, is the lover of my cousin Sylvia. 

She loves him—she is betrothed to him. Yes, she has avowed 
it, and why? My uncle does not fancy the captain, and my 
cousin has requested me to act as “a screen” to shield their love! 
Yes ; she uses me as a screen, while he enjoys, behind my pro- 
tecting shade, that love which I so covet. Young, innocent, and 
enthusiastic, I consent blindly to this disguise. Above all, I can 
now see my cousin. What more can I ask? 

I go there every morning; I remain there all day. I blush 
when I speak to her, and turn pale when she replies. Every one 


says I love her, and, for once, every one tells the truth. My uncle 
laughs, and says that widows are dangerous! I believe him, and 
yet, like the moth glittering around the candle-light, I am happy. 
Will the flame consume ? 

Every fair afternoon we walk out, my cousin taking my arm. 
The captain, who meets us as if by accident, walks on the other 
side of her, as if he should accompany us but a few steps, and his 
apparent inferiority makes me happy. 

When she goes a shopping, I accompany her, and discuss 
learnedly upon the color of a silk, the form of a bonnet, the beau- 
ty of a jewel, or the richness of embroidery. My counsel is taken 
as law, and need I #:y how much joy it gives me to be thus as- 
sociated with Sylvia, even on so trifling matters. Of course, all 
think I have captivated her. Nay, my friends congratulate me. ~ 

I wait upon her to the theatre, where I take a prominent box, 
and sit proudly by her side throughout the performance, whilst 
the poor captain only comes in for a few moments ; he remains in 
the background. Meanwhile, I whisper in -her ear, toy with her 
fan, and play the part of an accepted lover more naturally, if pos- 
sible, than any actor performs upon the stage. Alas! like them, 
I only play a part. 

Now, I am happy, but how long will it last? Can I always be 
ascreen? And how can I support.the shock, when my services 
will be no longer required, and Captain Lamberty weds my cousin 
Sylvia? Hateful thought ; but I will not bore you with my woes, 
present or prospective. Adieu. 

Angouleme, September 26, 1820. 

It is a long time since I wrote you, my dear Louis, and two 
letters from you lie upon my table unanswered. Let me render 
an account of my silence. 

Two days after I last wrote you, I became so worked up that I 
determined to release myself—not from my love, but from my 
blindness, and the culpable weakness of my conduct 

The next morning—it was a month ago or more—I called on 
my cousin, and found that she had gone to see a relative who 
was indisposed. As I was leaving the house, who should I meet 
but Captain Lamberty, dressed finely, and twirling a little cane. 

“Good morning, Lucien,” said he. 

“Good morning, captain,” I replied, not liking his familiar 
address. I had made my mind up how to act, and now only 
waited an opportunity. 

“ Lucien,” said he, with a malicious and triumphant smile, “I 
am glad to see you, and to thank you.” 

“ Thank me for what, captain?” 

“For my happiness, which I owe to your adroitness, or to your 
innocence.” 

“What is this happiness, captain, and what is this innocence ?” 

“Thanks to you, Lucien, I have wooed and won your cousin 
Sylvia without any impertinent gossip or scandal; for no one 
suspected what I was about, so occupied were they with you. 
The comedy has been well played, bat to-day the first act ends, 
and we change places. You fall back, and I, coming forward as 
the accepted lover, invite you to the wedding.” 

“ When, captain ?” 

“Next Monday. And now, Lucien, if you have not been in- 
nocent, let me congratulate you on the admirable manner in 
which you have acted your part.” 

“The part of a screen, captain, is it not ?’’ 

“ Precisely.” 

“Captain Lamberty, you are a coward !” 

“ Sir!” 

“ You are a coward, sir!” and as I spoke I felt my cheeks glow 
with anger. “I have long suspected your meanness, innocent as 
you thought me; and last night I determined to call you out, for 
your dishonorable conduct towards my uncle.” Just then a friend 
approached us, and I raised my voice. ‘I repeat it—you are a 
coward, and I defy you to resent the appellation.” 

“Boy!” he exclaimed, contemptuously. 

“Boy!” I rejoined. “I am old enough to fire a pistol, and be- 
fore yonder sun sets, I must die, or I will have killed you.” Then 
addressing my friend: “‘ Francois, you witness this challenge; I 
shall need your services.” 

“ Must I kill you to-day?” said the captain. 

“T thirst for your blood,” was my reply. 

“ Your own be upon your rash head. Send your friend to my 
lodgings, and I will soon let out some of your warm blood. 
Good-day, and a speedy meeting.” 

So we separated. 

Long before sunset, we met on a secluded plain, near the river 
bank. The fifteen paces upon were counted, the signal 
was given, the balls whistled through the air, and I fell, face 
downwards, murmuring the name of my cousin Sylvia. 

O, my friend, what unhappiness I experienced that night, as I 
lay at the house of my uncle, whither I had been carried! It was 
joved. 

But revenge came the next morning. I had shot the captain in 
the back ; for as he fired, he had turned around and run—so said 
the doctor. And soon in came Sylvia, looking more beautifal 
than ever, to nurse her “foolish cousin.” That day, as she sat by 
my bedside, I told her, in a low voice, of my love, my hopes, my 
devotion, my sufferings, and I had the delight to draw first a re- 

ret, then a sigh, then a tear. I was safe. As for the captain, he 
a left the city, to escape the jeers with which he was greeted. 
I have not yet recovered, but am happy. The joys of an un- 


successful lover are over, and the sorrows of a su 1 suitor 
are about to commence. Come and let us discuss the difference. 
Paris, January 4, 1821. 


Dear Lovts :—I am at the Hotel des Princes, with my bride, 
and am the happiest of men. Come and dine with us at five 
o'clock. Sylvia sends her love. 


And so, friend reader, was the widow wooed and won. She 
could appreciate devotion, and we have never heard that she was 
sus of having seen more summers than her husband A 
cheerful heart and a good mantua-maker cover a multitude of years. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Patience is a tree whose roots are bitter, but the fruit is very 
sweet, A discussion lately took place in the House of Lords, 
on Lieutenant Murray’s improvement in navigation. The govern- 
ment was strongly urged to meet the United States government 
in regard to the matter. —— Miss Heron, the tragedienne, has 
offered.a premium of $500 for a new play. —— An alarming rail- 
way mania prevails in France; railways to every possible and 
impossible place, through the Alps, through the Pyrenees, to Na- 
ples, to Madrid, everywhere and anywhere, are projected. —— A 
barber in London advertises that his customers are shaved with- 
out incision or laceration for the microscopic sum of one half- 
penny. ——~ Early and improper marriages are guarded against in 
Massachusetts, by imposing a heavy fine on town clerks, for grant- 
ing certificates of intentions of marriage to minors, without the 
consent of their legal guardians. ——— Thirty Choctaw Indians 
have sailed from Mobile to attend the Crystal Palace Fair at New 
York.——— Miss Mary Murray, of New York, has given a lot of 
land on the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fourth Avenue, 
worth $25,000 or $30,000, for a new Presbyterian church.—— The 
largest pearl in the world weighs a few grains less than one-third 
of an ounce. It belongs to a gentleman in Panama, and is worth 
$5000. ——— Do the frowns of fate startle you? Fear her smiles 
still more. ——— Professor Anderson, the great magician, chal- 
lenges the whole “ spirit-rapping fraternity,” its votaries, victims 
and teachers, in the sum of $5000 or $10,000, that they cannot 
produce a single knock on his table, which he cannot account for 
by natural causes and natural laws. —— A lad, named William 
Gray, died of hydrophobia, in New York, lately. He had been 
bitten by his own dog, four years previously. —— There are now 
in California about twenty-two thousand Chinamen. The capital 
invested and owned by the Chinese in the State is one million of 
dollars. —— A company of Englishmen have contracted to run a 
line of telegraph from London to Calcutta, crossing the Mediter- 
ranean, from Spezzia to Corsica, seventy-six miles; across Cor- 
sica, one hundred and twenty eight miles; Straits of Bonafacio, 
seven miles; across Sardinia, two hundred and three miles, 
ete. —— The enlargement of the New York Battery is going for- 
ward with considerable vigor.—— William H. Oney has been 
convicted of forgery at Richmond, Va., and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for two years. —— The Neapolitan correspondence of the 
London Daily News, in mentioning the retirement of Mr. Morris, 
U. S. Charge at Naples, says his departure will be much regret- 
ted. —— The best right of man—the right to write what is right. 
The best right of woman—the marriage rite. —— ‘The London 
Court Journal tells us that a light thread net, suspended before a 
window, will effectually keep out the house-fly, which will not 
pass through the meshes, even though they be more than an inch 
in diameter. —— Reputation is like polished steel—it may be tar- 
nished by a breath. 

PLAIN PEOPLE. 

Plain men, nay, even ugly little fellows, have met with tolerable 
success among the fair. Wilke’s challenge to Lord Townshend 
is well known: “ Your lordship is one of the handsomest men in 
the kingdom, and I am one of the ugliest; yet, give me but half 
an hour’s start, and I will enter the lists against yo with any 
woman you choose to name, because you will omit attentions, on 
account of your fine exterior, which I shall double, on account of 
my plain one.” He to say that it took him half an hour 
just to talk away his face. He was so exceedingly ugly, that a 
lottery office-keeper once offered him ten guineas not to pass his 
window whilst the tickets were drawing, for fear of his bringing 
ill-luck upon the house. 


Avy Incenious Aras.—Mr. J. R. Gliddon relates, in his lec- 
ture on Egyptian Archeology, lately reported in the Archzlogical 
Journal, that “an Arab discovered the northern air channel of the 
great pyramid to be opened from top to bottom by placing a cat 
at the outer orifice, and Ler kittens at the other, shutting them in 
with stones. The mother soon found her way down through the 
pyramid to her little family—thus proving that this hitherto mys- 
terious passage communicated with the outside. Previous to the 
clearing of these passages, the air in the pyramid was quite 

» 
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Aut tae ix tHe Worip.—Taking the cube yard of 
gold at £2,000,000, which it is in round numbers, all the gold in 
the world at this estimate might, if melted into ingots, be con- 
tained in a cellar twenty-four feet square and sixteen feet high. 
All our boasted wealth already obtained from California and Aus- 
tralia would go into an iron safe nine feet square and nine feet 
high. So small is the cube of yellow metal that has set popula- 
tions on the march, and roused the world to wonder. : 


Evormous Suarx.—The Placer Times, published at San 
Francisco, says that an enormous shark, about twenty-five feet 
long, entered an inlet about one mile below the wreck of the Aber- 
deen, and became stranded by the tide going out. His mouth 
was four feet four inches wide. He was killed, and over three 
barrels of oil were procured from his liver, which portion of his 
body filled six barrels. . 


>» 


Currous Ipga.—There was at one time at the French court a 
viol so large, that several boys could be placed within it, who 
sang the air, while the man who played it sang thetenor. It was 
often thus used at the concerts which were given to amuse Queen 
Margaret. 


Port1cat.—Flowers are the alphabet of angels whereby 
write on hills and fields mysterious truths. j 7 


Wayside Gatherings. 


In Georgia, a valuable silver mine has been found on the estate 
of 8. J. Paine, in Gordon county. 

Samuel E. Slater was found murdered at his ranche, near So- 
nora, California. 

A man in Burlington, Vt., advertises “ hams and cigars, smoked 
and unsmoked, for sale.” 

Mayor Westervelt, of New York, has been fined $5 for his ser- 
vant’s playing the Croton at improper hours. 

The Camden and Amboy Railroad Company are having con- 
structed a number of new cars with patent brakes. 

A family of gipsies have lately pitched their tent near Nonan- 
tum Vale, Brighton. They are good looking, and appear quite 
intelligent. 

The Datch galliot Margaretta, De Groot, from Rotterdam, just 
arrived at New York, has on board 222 packages for the Crystal 
Palace exhibition. 

A son of Reuben Cutter, of Yarmouth, Me., was struck on the 
back of his head by a bat, while playing ball, and died soon 
afterwards. 

Bricks are said to be a scarce article in this market, at the pre- 
sent time, and for the want of them, many persons are prevented 
from building. 

In Manchester, N. H, lately, a family of four persons were 
poisoned by eating silver eels. They have not yet recovered from 
the attack, but are considered out of danger. 

During 1852, there were 98 deaths in the Great Salt Lake City. 
The Mormons talk of cultivating lobsters, oysters and clams by 
mixing fresh water with the salt in a new basin. 

William Hall, laborer, was almost killed at Norwich, Conn., by 
a horse he was trying to catch, the animal beating him to the 
earth with the forefeet. 

A chimney, 100 feet in height, and containing nearly 100,000 
bricks, has just been erected in connection with the “ Union 
Works ’”’ at South Boston. 

The editor of the Transcript has had a silk umbrella returned 
to him that was stolen three months ago. No reason is assigned 
for the rash act. 

Miss Dolly Booth, a late domestic, in Ellington, Conn., left a 
legacy of $500 to the Home Missionary Society. ‘‘She hath cast 
in more than they all.” iy 

A church at Windsor Locks, Conn., and the High Street Church, 
in Providence, R. I., with many others, have “ raised the celery” 
of their ministers, as the Knickerbocker phrases it. 

We have accounts from Washington that the President and 
Cabinet are still annoyed, and the public business materially de- 
layed, by the importunities of applicants for the executive 
patronage. 

One of the wheel mills of the Enfield Powder Company, at 
Enfield, Conn., blew up on the 17th ult., burning and otherwise 
injuring a laborer employed in the mill so severely that his life is 
despaired of. 

The Panama Herald gives a curious account of the discovery, 
atold Panama, of an earthen ware vessel, containing a large num- 
ber of Roman coins, of the reigns of Diocletian, Maximinus, and 
Constantine. 


Stems. 
The Austrian force in Tuscany is to be reduced 2000 men. 


The submarine six wire cable, seventy miles long, was success- 
fully laid down between Dover and Ostend. 


The Russian authorities in Poland issued an order to confiscate 
the property of absentees who have not embraced the amnesty. 

The French fleet still remains at Salamis Bay, manceuvering to 
gratify King Otho. 

Hungary continues in a volcanic attitude ; commerce is para- 
lyzed, the —- are discontented, and the imperial ruje is every- 
where opposed. 

The West India steamship Magdalene arrived at Southampton 
with the South Amegjcan and West India mail, and nearly 100 
tons of specie, valued at three millions and a quarter of dollars. 


The Prussian Minister of War has approved a proposal to 
cause a certain number.of officers and soldiers from every regi- 
ment to be taught how to drive locomotive engines. 

A subscription is about to be raised by the English Roman 
Catholics, for the eo of erecting amonument to Pope Adrian 


IV., the only Englishman who ever attained the papal dignity. 


Two men were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment at hard 
labor, a short time since, in London, for the crime of causing un- 
necessary pain to a cat while they were killing it. 

Prince Albert has headed a subscription list, with a donation of 
twenty-five pounds, towards the erection of a monument in Lon- 
don to the memory of Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 

Persia is preparing another expedition against Herat, and the 
British ambassador announces that he will demand his passports 
if the expedition proceeds. / 

In an action japeehe by the owners of the packet ship Daniel 
Webster against the barque Alert, to recover damages for a col- 
lision in the Irish Channel, the verdict was given in favor of the 
Daniel Webster. 

Oscar Lafayette, the grandson and representative of General 
Lafayette, refused to take the oath of allegiance to the French 
Emperor, required as captain of artillery, and has in consequence 
been deprived of his commission. 

Under the head of “ Moral Scotland,” a Scottish essay states 
that in forty cities and towns in Scotland, every 149 of the popu- 
lation supports a dram-shop, while it requires 981 to keep a baker, 
1067 to support a butcher, and 2261 to sustain a bookseller. 

The irruption of the public mind in Holland increases against 
the recent papal usurpation, and the ill feeling awakened between 
Protestants and Roman Catholies is so great that it is feared a 
conflict will occur; many among the Catholics are leaving for 
Belgium. 

It appears that Louis Napoleon has once more to the 
Austrian government for the remains of the Duke de Reichstadt. 
His wish is that the remains of the Emperor Napoleon and his son 
the same time to the Cathedral of St. 

nis. 

In consequence of a of Tuscan soldiers refusing to drink 
with a party of Austrian soldiers, near Genoa, words ensued, and 
then followed a regular sabre fight. The Austrians got the worst 
of it, being cut badly and beaten. The hatred of the Italians to 
the Austrians 
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Foreign 


is of intensest sort. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... When an extravagant friend wishes to borrow your mo- 
ney, consider which of the two you had rather lose. 


.... Cultivate your heart aright as well as your farm; and 
remember “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap.” 

.... The miller imagines that the corn grows only to make his 
mill turn.— Goethe. 


-... If thou hast fear of those who command thee, spare those 
who obey thee.—Arabian Mazim. 


__ +++» Peace shows itself more in patience than in judgment’; so 
it is better to be unjustly accused than to accuse others, even with 
justice.— Saint Martin. 


.... Be always frank and true; spurn every sort of affecta- 
tion and disguise. Have the courage to confess or Lorance 
and awkwardness. Confide your faults and fi. to tu: +. 

.--. Pradent and active men, who knew their streng.h and 
use it with limit and circumspection, alone go far in the affairs of 
the world — Goethe. 

.... We correct ourselves many times better by the sight of 
evil than by good example ; and it is well to accustom ourselveq 
to profit by evil which is so common, in the place of good which 
is so rare.—Pascal. 

-.-. Reputation isa great inheritance; it begetteth opinion 
(which ruleth the world); opinion, riches; riches, honor; it is a 
perfume that a man carrieth about him, and leaveth wherever he 
goes; and it is the best heir of a man’s virtue. 


.++. O, sin, how you paint your face! how you flatter us, poor 
mortals, on to death! You never appear to the sinner in your 
true character; you make fair promises, but you never fulfil 
one; your tongue is smoother than oil, but the poison of asps is 
under your lip !— Hosea Ballou. 


.-.. Happiness is only evident to us in this life by deliverance 
from evil ; we have not real and positive good. Happy he who 
sees the day! said a blind man; but a man who sees clearly does 
not say so. Happy he who is healthy! said an invalid ; when he 
is well he does not feel the happiness of health._— Nicole. 


Joker's Budget. 


Flour is an article well enough in its sphere, but we deprecate 
the rubbing of it on ladies’ faces. 

Why is a cannon ball on a level plain like a lump of baker’s 
dough? Because when /jired it generally ends in a roll. 


A man in Monson, upwards of seventy five years of age, has a 
third set of front teeth growing. Some gum about that. 

A live lobster is a perfect puzzle, which can only be red, “ in- 
wardly digested,” and fully solved, after its death. 

Mrs. Partington thinks the pillows of liberty are stuffed with 
the feathers of the American eagle. The superintendents of the 
United States Mint are investigating the matter. 

A man was offered a glass of soda-water, the other day, but he 
rejected it with great indignation. ‘‘Do you think I am a sala- 
mander,” said he, “to drink water biling hot ?” 

It is said of the French ladies, that their fondness for effect runs 
to such excess, that widows, who have lost their husbands, prac- 
tise attitudes of despair before a looking glass. 


A friend of ours says, that he has been without money so long 
that his head aches “ready to split,” when he tries to recollect 
how a silver dollar looks. He says the notion that “we live in a 
world of change”’ is a great fallacy. 


A sentimental chap in Rhode Island intends to petition Con- 
gress, at its next session, for an appropriation to improve the 
channels of affection, so that henceforth the “ course of true love 
may run smooth.” 

As proof of the fact that girls are useful articles, and that the 
world could not very well get along without them, a late writer 
states it as a fact that if all the girls were driven out of the world, 
in one generation, the boys would all go out after them. 

Whether you are playing on the stage or the world, your char- 
acters should always be well dressed. Good broadcloth is always 
received with a smile, though covering a rascal; while linsey 
woolsey is rather ran upon, though covering a patriot. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
moral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its Literary contents are allowed, by the best 
ges, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PARPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week: in 
the Union paper 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or ove Unton, and one copy of the Picroriat Draw- 
tne-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

(>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

0 All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or our Unton. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

FPF. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Bostox, Masg. 
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JUNE. 
Crown we with flowers “the leafy month of June,” 
The rose and lily twine in gariand rare ; 
Let woodland birds thrill out their votive tune, 
And zephyrs waft it o er the meadows fuir. 
Hark! to the mower’s song! The perfumed air 
Floats from the hay-sward to the slumbering stream, 
Skimmed by the swallow, while the shepherd s care, 
Well washed, their fleeces bright as silver seem. 
Lirt to the lusty cheers that ring along > 
The Thames fair margins, at the rower s race. 
View where the cricketers —fleet. agile, etrong— 
Claim for their nobie sport no second place. 
Whiie, to crown all, behold the brave balloon 
Soaring upon the vesper breeze of June 


Month! glorious month! to England trebly dear! 
Thou saw st the seven good Prelat+s in the Lower, 
Which unto them a palace did appear 
For conscience combated a bigot’s power. 
Thou, too, hast seen the gay and gallant flower 
Of Gallia's chivalry crushed to the dust 
At Waterloo ; hast aiso blest the hour 
When the brave Barons wrenched from tyrant’s trust 
Toeir rights at Ruonymede! Hail! led June! 
Prince of the year! the glad sun’s favorite child, 


From us her fostering smiles ; 
suffering land their biessed light. 


LOBSTER FISHING. 

We present in our en ing a view repre- 
senting the fishermen have adopted this 
calling engaged in taking up their lobster- 
pots, or creels. These creels, or cruives, 
are made of dry osier, and resemble basket- 
work. They are constructed on the same 
principle as the wire mouse-trap, but the 
apertare, instead of being at the side, is on 
the top. Within the creel, the bait, con- 
sisting of garbage, is fastened at the bottom, 
and the creel is then dropped in some favor- 
able situation, stones of sufficient weight 
being fastened in the inside, to sink it. A 
ne is fastened to the creel, and at the upper 
wad of the line is attached a cork, which 
floats on the surface. By this means the 
place where the creel is sunk is known to 
the fishermen, who usnally set several creels 
atone time. The bait is easily seen by the 
lobsters, which, entering the creel at the 
aperture, find, like a mouse in a wire-trap, 
that escape is hopeless; the difficulty of 
egress being increased by the entrance be- 
ing overheai. Crabs, prawns and shrimps 
are frequently found tured in the same 
creel with lobsters. hen the fishermen 
have sunk the whole of their creels, they 
have still some time left to proceed further 
out to sea for other fish before it is neces- 
sary to visit them. When a few hours have 
elapsed, the fishermen return to their creels, 
one of them rowing, and the other keeping 
a look-out for the fioats, and taking out of 
the creels whatever has been captured. 
Sometimes, however, lobsters are taken by 
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ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


nets baited with garbage; and, in some countries, by torch light, 
with the aid of a wooden instrument, which acts like a forceps, or 


a pair of tongs, b 
Lobsters are foun 


which the animal is forcibly imprisoned. 
in great abundance on some portions of the 


English rocky coasts. The Scilly Isles and the Land’s End 
abound with lobsters, as well as several places on the Scotch however, esteemed the best; they are of a deeper black color, and 


shores, particularly about Montrose, whence Pennant states the 
number brought annually, in well boats, in his time, to have been 
60,000 or 70,000. But the principal lobster fishery is on the 
coast of Norway; whence, it is believed, about a million lobsters 
are annually imported into London. Those of Heligoland are, 


He had di 
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their flesh is firmer than those brought from 
Norway. The lobster is of ancient repute 
as food ; for Aristotle, in his “ History of 
Animals,” gives a most faithfal and elabo- 
rate account of the species which is found 
still as an inhabitant of the Mediterranean. 
12,444 i counted under 

tail of ont female fobster. 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION. 

One of the most interesting incidents in 
the early his of New England is the 
deliverance of the frontier town of Hadley 
from an attack of a barbarous native tribe. 
The Indian war of King Philip had just 
commenced, and the inhabitants of H 
had, on the firet of September, 1675, assem- 
-bled in their Lamble place of worship, to 
implore the aid of the Almighty, and to 
humble themselves before him in a solemn 
fast. All at once the terrible war-whoop 
was heard, and the church surrounded by a 
blood-thirsty band of savages. At 
period it was for a select number 
and bravest of in 

mtier towns to carry weapons 

with them, even to the house of prayer ; and 
now, in consternation, these armed men of 
Hadley sallied forth to defend themselves 
and families. But the attack had been too 
sudden ; the Indians had partly gained pos- 
session of the town before they surrounded 
the church, and their bullets told with fatal 
effect upon the bewildered colonists. At 
vhis crisis there suddenly ap among 
them a man, tall and erect of stature, calm 
and venerable in aspect, with long gray hair 
falling on his shoulders. Rallying the re- 
treating townsmen, he issued orders in a 
commanding voice and with cool precision. 
The stranger’s commands were implicitly 
by men who, until that instant, had 

never seen him. He divided the colonists 
into two bodies, placing one in the most ad- 
vantageous and sheltered position, to return 
the fire of the enemy, and hold them in 
check, while the other, by a circuitous route, 
he led, under cover of smoke, to a des- 
perate charge on the Indian rear. The red 
men, thus surprised in turn, — be- 
tween two fires, were quickly d , and 
put to flight, leaving many of their warriors 
dead upon the field ; and the town of Had- 
ley was thus saved from conflagration, and 
its inhabitants ae massacre. The first 
moments after the unexpected victory were 
passed in anxious inquiries, affectionate 
meetings, and heartfelt congratulations ; 
then followed thanks and praise to God, and 
then the deliverer was a, for. 
, and was never seen again. people of 


Hadley believed he was dn angel sent from God in answer to 
their prayer. And that belief has been handed down to our day 


by many of the descendants. The s 
fact, and has been employed to embe' 
The deliverer was Goffe, the 


fiction. 


, however, is a historical 
more than one 
icide.—Hi 
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SCENE REPRESENTING LOBSTER FISHING, AT FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND. . 


